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THE READER: 


A Review of Literature, Science, and Art. 
EVERY SATURDAY, 


Price Fovrrrsncs; STaMpep FIvEPENCE. 





bee object of “THE READER,” is to supply | 


the long-felt want of a First-class Literary News- 


paper, equal in literary merit and general ability to the | 


political press of London, 


Without any wishto depreciate the merits of other jour- | 


nals which have attempted a somewhat similar object, the 


proprietors of ‘‘THE READER” considered that this | 


object had not yet been attained; and the success of 
“THE READER”’ tn that in this opinion they were 
not singular. ‘‘ THE READER’”’ commands the services 
of distinguished writers in every branch of Literature and 
Science, so that each subject is, as far as possible, treated 
by critics whose names cannot fail to carry weight on 
the special topic of which they write. The desire of the 
Proprietors is to have every work of note reviewed simp] 
and solely on its own merits. Totally unconnected wit 

‘ any publishing firm, ‘‘ THE READER”’ will show equal 
favour to all works of sterling worth, without caring 
through what channel they come before the public, 
ea tg be a trustworthy guide for the book-seeking 
public. 


In the arrangements of ‘THE READER,”’ the follow- 
ing system has been adopted. Each number contains a 


7 
| ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE.— 
the election of President, Vice-Presidents, Council, and Officers 
for the ensuing ‘year, and for other business, will be held on 
Wednesday, 22nd Avril instant, at the Society(, House, 4, St. 
Martin’s Place, Trafalgar Square. 
The Chair will be taken at Four o’Clock precisely. 


W. 8S. W. Vaux, Hon, Secretary. 





SEVENTY-FOURTH ANNIVERSARY DINNER of the 
poration will take place in Willis’s Rooms, on WEDNES- 
DAY, the 13th May, The Right Hon. Earl Stanhope, President of 
the Corporation, in the Chair, The Stewards will be announced 
in future Advertisements, OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Sec. 


4, Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 


QUEEN'S COLLEGE, LONDON, 67, and 
68, HARLEY STREET, W. 

The PROFESSORSHIP of ITALIAN at this College is now 
vacant, and the Committee are y to receive applications for 
it. Particulars may be had, on application by letter to the 


Rey. E, H. PLUMPTRE, at ag Cel, npran ‘. 
April 13th, 1863. — , M.A., Dean, 


Co 








full and detailed list of all books and pamphlets published | 


during the week, specifying their prices, size, number of 
pages, maps, &c., and, wherever it is desirable, each 
publication is accompanied by a short descriptive notice. 
All works deserving further consideration are reviewed 
at length within a week or two of publication. The 
especial attention devoted by ‘‘ THE READER” to 
Foreign Literature enables its readers to keep themselves 
acquainted with every work of interest published on the 
Continent or in America, 

Copious and accurate Reports are furnished of all 
Scientific Discoveries, presented in such a form as to 
render them interesting and intelligible to the general 
public. 

Topics of Musical, Artistic, or Dramatic interest are 
discussed in “‘ THE READER ” in separate and original 
articles, which, it is hoped, are found to be not only 
valuable, but interesting, as pieces of criticism, even by 
those persons unacquainted with the special subject. 


Correspondence on all Literary and Scientific topics, 
from writers of note, finds a place in ‘‘ THE READER,” 


“THE READER” is likewise issued in Monraty 
Parts, three of which are published—that for January 
om - 9d., and those for February and March each at 
s, 5d, 


Amongst the ConTRIBUTORS fo these will be 
Sound :— 


Rev. Canon and Prof. Stan- | T. Hughes, Esq., B.A. 
ley, D.D. (Oxford Univ.). | J. M. Ludlow, Esq. 
tev. Mark Pattison, B.D. | E. Dicey, Esq., B.A. 
(RectorofLincolnCollege). | A. V. Dicey, Esq., M.A. 
Rey. Prof. Rawlinson, M.A, | John Martineau, Esq., M.A, 


OYAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVEN- 


TION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS, 


Patron— 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


President— 
The Right Hon, the EARL or HARROWBY, K.G. 


Vice-Presidents— 


His Grace the Duke of Beaufort. 

The Rt. Hon. the Earl of Essex. 

The Rt. Hon, the Earl of! 
eager, e 

The Rt. Hon, the Earl Stanhope. Lichfield. 

The Rt. Hon, the Earlof Lanes- | The od, Rey. the Lord Bishop of 


borough. Ox ‘ 

The Rt.Hon, the Earl of Car- | William A. Mackinnon, Esq., 

narvon, M.P., F.R.S., F.S.A, 

Treasurer—SAMUEL GURNEY, Esq., M.P. 

The ANNUAL SERMON will be preached by the Rev. F. 
DENISON MAURICE, M.A., on WEDNESDAY, the 13th of May, 
— in the Chureh of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, Trafalgar 

, p.m. 
et: James's Hall, 


uare ; Service to commence at Three o'clock 

he ANNUAL MEETING will be held in 
Regent Street, on THURSDAY, the 28th of May, proximo, when 
the President, the Right Hon.the EARL OF HARROWBY, assisted 
by several Noblemen and Gentlemen, will conduct the proceed- 
ings, The Chair will be taken at One o’clock precisely. Further 
ee will be advertised, and cards of admission may be 


ad o 
12, Pall Mall, S,W. JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 


OLAND.—THE CENTRAL COM- 


MITTEE of the Friends of Poland, authorized by the Dele- 

te of the Polish National Government, earnestly ask for 

immediate Subscriptions to the account of their Treasurer, at 

Messrs. Oldings, Osborne, & Co,’s, Clement’s Lane, E.C.: or by 

money order to their Secretary, Mr. W. E. ADAMS, 10, South- 
ampton Street, Strand, W.C, 


Auckland, Lord Bishop of 
Bath and Wells. 
Rt. Rey. the Lord Bishop of 








ELP THE ESCAPING SLAVE !—The 


Government give work, food, and shelter where they can. 
But the ex-slaves crowd on their lines. From Memphis we hear 


of nearly a thousand Lyeh one day. Mrs. Jacobs, authoress 
of the ** per Wrong,” writes from the hopettats of Alexandria, 
Va.:—“‘ The small-pox 1s raging. Some of the sick have been 


frozen to death for want of bedding.” A deputationof “ Friends’”’ 
saw, at Columbus, Ky., “five to seven hundred human beings of 
all ages and both sexes, crowded together in one dilapidated old 
stable, with no floor to it, and several hundred more sitting in 
squads on the bare ground, without any shelter at all. We saw 
mothers there clad only in an old chemise and their muslin 
skirt. We saw daughters of every age from infancy to twelve 
or fourteen years, with only a — garment. Educated 
Christian men and women have gone forth freely to clothe, and 
nurse, and teach these new-born babes of om. Will you 
not help their blessed enterprise ?”’ 


Contributions should be sent, before the meeting on the 24th 





(Oxford University). | Rev. J. E. B. Mayor, M.A. 
Professor Rolleston, D.M. | E. V. Neale, Esq., M.A. 
(Oxford University). Colonel A. L. Cole, C.B. | 
Professor H. J. Stephen Rev. F. D. Maurice, M.A. 
Smith,M.A.(Oxford Univ.) | Rev. Llewellyn Davies, M.A. 
Rev. Prof. Charles Kingsley | Rev. ©. P. Chretien, M.A. 
(Cambridge University). | G. Shaw Lefevre, Esq., M.A. 


instant, to the Bank of London, Threadneedle Street, London, f 
the account ef the Freed-man’s Aid Society, or to the a 


REV. JOHN CURWEN, Plaistow, London, E. 
Hon, Sec. ( pro tem.) 





T. JAMES’S HALL.—FREED-MAN’S 


AID SOCIETY.—The first meeting of this Society, for giving 





Reverend Professor Brewer , Laurence Oliphant, Esq. 
(King’s College, London). | F. J. Furnivall, Esq., M.A. 
Professor F, Hall (King’s Francis Galton, Esq.,F.R.S. 

College, London), | Tom Taylor, Esq., M.A, 
Professor Goldstiicker (Uni- | Lowes Dickinson, Esq. 

versity College, London). Dr. F. D. Dyster. | 
Prince Frederick of Schles- H. Kingsley, Esq. 

wig-Holstein). W. Cave Thomas, Esq. 
Viscount Bury, M.P. Dr. Reginald E. Thompson. | 
Frederic Harrison, Esq.M.A. | Meredith Townsend, Esq. 
D. B. Lathbury, Esq., M.A. | John Westlake, Esq., M.A, 
R. B. Litchfield, Esq., B.A. | H. T. Riley, Esq., M.A. 
J.N.Lockyer,Esq.,F.R.A.8. | J. L. Roget, Esq., M.A, 
John Lubbock, Esq., F.R.S. | P. 8. Worsley, Esq., M.A, 
Robert Bell, Esq. F. C. Penrose, Esq., M.A. 


i 
! 
i 
| 





W. M. Bucknall, Esq.|J.R, Seeley, Esq., MA. | 
(Board of Trade). H. R. Fox Bourne, Esq. 
Mrs, Gaskell, Robert Scott Burn, Esq. | 
Miss Craig. C. B, Cayley, Esq. 
And Others, 


Loypon: Published at 112, Fleet Street. 


| obtained at the Hall, and at Mr, Donkin’s, No. 5, 


| NOW OPEN.—Admission, 1s. ; catalogue, 6d. 


| STITUTE, Parr IIL, 





relief to the women, the children, the sick, and the among 
the escaping slaves, will be held in ST. JAMES’S HALL; on the 
evening of FRIDAY, the 24th inst., at Seven o’clock. 


Sir THOMAS FOWELL BUXTON, Bart., in the Chair. 
Admission free. Reserved seat tickets, price Is. M be 
Ivy Lane, 


Paternoster Row, 
JOHN CURWEN, Sec. (pro tem.) 





RENCH GALLERY, 120, Pall Mall.— 


The TENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES, the 
contributions of Artists of the French and Flemish Schols, is 





Just Published, price 3s. 6d., 


HRONOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE CHRONOLOGICAL IN- 

Vou. Il.: Containing Eorrrian 
Assyr1ay, Basytori1ay, Tyran, Mepray, and Lyrpiay 
Curowo.oey, being part of a a of Chronology 
from the Reign of Solomon to the Birth of Christ. To be 
followed by Hesrew and Persian Curono.oer, together 
with a Chronological Table. By J. W. Bosawqust, Esq., 


The GENRRAL ANNIVERSARY MERTING of the Society, for | 


OYAL gLITERARY FUND.—The | 


The Rt. Hon. and Rt. Rey. Lord | 


JTNDIA: MADRAS. — Messrs. GANTZ, 

Brothers, 21, Rundell’s Road, yourrz. Madras, will register 
names of Subscribers on account of the “Reader.” Annual 
subscription, including postage, 13 rupees. 


ERMANY.—Mr. F. A. BROCKHAUS, 


Leipzig, having been appointed Agent for Leipzig and Nor- 
thern Germany, it is requested that intending Subscribers will 
send their names to him. Books for Review may also be for- 
warded to him for enclosure in his Weekly Parcel. 


ERLIN. — Messrs. ASHER AND CO., 


Agents for the “ Reader,” will receive the names of sub- 
scribers and take charge of books intended for review. 


PARIS.— AGENT FOR THE “READER,” 


MR. J. ROTHSCHILD, Rue de Bucei, 14, who will receive 
Subscriptions and forward Books intended for Review, 


| ORYSTAL PALACE.—The 


SEASON TICKET, 
(JRYSTAL PAL 


ACE.—TENTH SEASON, 
SEASON TICKETS will be of one description cnly,—namely, 


1863-64. 

ONE GUINEA, entitling the holder to admission without pay 
ment on all occasions, ordinary and extraordinary, on which the 
Palace is open to the public, excepting three days, which the 
Directors reserve to themselvesthe right of naming, should they 
see fit to do so, at some later yt pay of the season, 

Tickets for Children under 12 Half-a-Guinca. 

N.B.—To prevent future disappointment, it is stated here that 
Season Tickets at half-price for the Winter Season will be dis- 
continued, 

The specialties already fixed for the new season are :— 


GRAND FESTIVAL PERFORMANCE of Mendelssohn's 
— Se the Athalie of Racine by 2500 Performers, on Friday, 

ay ist. 

FLOWER SHOWS — Saturday, May 2rd; and Saturday, 
June 27th. 

ARCHERY FETES—Thursday and Friday, 1iith and 12th June. 

ROYAL DRAMATIC COLLEGE FETE and FANCY FAIR— 
Date will be duly announced. 

GRAND CONCERTS on Saturdays in May, June, and July. 

The Arrangements for the Season and T ckets may be had at 
the Crystal Palace, at 2, Exeter Hall, or of the usual Agents. 


By order, 
GEO. GROVE, Secretary. 














GUINEA 














RYSTAL PALACE.—MAY DAY.— 
OPENING OF TENTH SEASON, 


FRIDAY, ist May, a GRAND FESTIVAL PERFORMANCE 
of MEN DELSSOHN’S MUSIC to ATHALIE; the Overtures com- 

sed for the Opening of the International Exhibition Ly Aw 
Muber and M. Meyerbeer; and the National Anthem. The - 
formance on the Handel Orchestra in the Centre Transept, 
commencing at Three o'clock. 

The Musical Arrangements, as on former occasions, by the 
Sacred Harmonic Soc mT - 

The Performance on the most magnificent scale, comprising 
105 violins and violas, 6 violoncellos and double basses, and 2 
harps, with adequate wind instrumentalists; the entire Band 
and Chorus cons sting of abuut Two Thousand Five Hundred 
Performers. 

Conductor ........-........... Mr. COSTA. 


The illustrative verses recited by Mr. Phelps. 
Admission will be, on the day itself, Seven Shillings and Six- 


pone: LA Tickets bought on or before Wednesday, 20th April, 
ve + 9 Season Ticket holders admitt without 
men 


eserved Stalls, numbered and arranged in blocks, as at the 
Handel Festival, Five Shillings extra. 

The Offices at the Central Entrance of the Palace, and at 2, 
Exeter Hall, are now open for the issue of Tickets of all kinds, 
where Plans of the Seats and other information can be obtained. 

Post Office Orders and Cheques to be made payable to George 
Grove, Secretary to the Company. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—MAY DAY.—The 
TICKET OFFICES at the Centre Transept OPEN at 10 a.m. 
THIS DAY, for the issue of Reserved and other Tickets for the 
Great Festival Performance on the Ist of May, also for the new 
Season Tickets, Flower Show Tickets, Art Union Tickets, &c. 
GEORGE GROVE, Secretary. 


T. JAMES’S HALL.—NEW PHILHAR- 

MONIC CONCERTS. ConprcTor—Dr. WYLDE. liTH 

SEASON. The Dates of the Concerts are Wednesday Evenin 

April us, Aor 20, May 13, June 3, June 17. The Dates of t 
hearsals are 











Public Satu fternoons, April 11, April 2, 
May 3, May | June 13. Orchestra and Choir of 20 Performers. 
Principals — err Molique and Mr. Blagrove. The followin 


Artistes have performed at these Concerts, many of whom, with 
others, will appear during the season :— 
VocaLIstTs—Mademoiselle Titiens, Miss Louisa Pyne, Madame 
Borghi-mamo, Madame Lemmens Sherrington, Madame Cas- 
, Mademoiselle Parepa, Madame Anna Bishop, Madame 
ae pe adame Sainton Dolby, The Sisters Marchisio, 
Formes, Herr Reichardt, 


M 
selle Trebelli, Signor Gin linf, Mr. Sims Reeves, Herr 
err Pischek, Mr. Santiey, Mr. Wilbye 
Dooper Mr. George Perren, Mr, Weiss, Siguor Belart, Signor 
Belletti. 

PIraNIstTEs — Miss Arabelia Goddard, Madame Schumann, 
Madame Pleyel, Madame Wilhelmina Clauss, Mademoiselle 
Staudach, Mr. J. F. Barnett, M. Prudent, Herr Rubenstein, 
sm Otto Goldsmidt, Signor Andreoli, Herr Lubeck, Mr. C. 

e. 


Vro._tnists—Herr Joachim, Herr Vieuxtemps, Herr Wieniaw- 
ki, Signor Sivori, Herr Ernst, Mr. H. Blagrove, Herr Becker. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 








Adelaide, 
. Approved 





Treasurer. 

In Part II. of the same Volume is a Translation of the 
‘*Srper Oram Rappan,”’ an Ancient Hebrew Chronicle. 
By Jomx Wiit1Ms, Esq., Hon. Sec. Price 3s. 6d. 


Sold by H. G. Bonus, York Street, Covent Garden. 


Drafts negotiated sent for collection. 
tion of hank business conducted with Victoria, 
wert Wile and ay fe Au tan Colonies, through 
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Just published, in crown 8vo., with 11 Illustrations in 


tinted 0, hy, and 6 Engravings on Wood, price 
Showy? ‘igs, 64. cloth, ; 


A Yachting Cruise in the 


BALTIC. By S. R. Graves, Commodore of the Royal 
Mersey Yacht Club. 


London: Lowemayn, Gaze, & Co., 14, Ludgate Hill. 





Just Published, crown 8vo., cloth, price 2s., 


The Pentateuch : and its Re- 


LATION to the JEWISH and CHRISTIAN DISPENSA- 
TIONS. By Anprews Norron, late Professor of Sacred 

, Harvard University, Mass. Edited by Jonny 
James Taytrr, B.A., Member of the Historico-Theological 
Society of Leipsic, and Principal of Manchester New 
College, London. 


London: Loyemwan, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





THE SECOND EDITION OF 


Sir Charles Lyell’s New Work, 


on THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN, is NOW READY. 


In the press, in Two Vols. 8vo., 


The New Testament for Eng- 


LISH READERS: consisting of the authorized Version 
of the Sacred Text, Marginal References, Various Read- 
ings, and a Critical and Explanatory meee | 
By Henry Atrorp, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Vol. 
Part 1 (Matthew, Mark, Luke), is nearly ready. 


Rivinetrons, London; and Detemron, Bett, & Co., 
Cambridge. 





One Volume, 12mo., cloth boards, Price 6s., Post Free, 


Primeval Symbols; or, The 


ANALOGY OF CREATION AND NEW CREATION. 
By Wit Fermerston H., Barrister-at-Law, Formerly 
Scholar, Gold Medallist, Mathematical and Ethical 
a Hebrew Prizeman of Trinity College, Dublin, 
etc., ete. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“The analogies, founded upon the view he takes of a consistent 
hysical and s growth, are si larly able and interest- 
Ing.”—Cowre spiritual sean 

We must allow the writer to be a most original thinker. 
The work is one that may be studied with enjoyment and 
advan .’—Literary Gazette. 
“The is very clev written. We shall be glad to meet 
with the author again. € have derived both pleasure and 
profit from his analogy.”—Edinburgh Ecclesiastical Journal. 


Dublin: Hopes, Suira, & Co., 104, Grafton Street, 
Booksellers to the University. 


London: Situpxrv, Marswaun, & Co. 








GEOLOGY AND SCRIPTURE. 
Just published, price 3s. 6d., 


Is Geology Antagonistic to 


RE? or, a Word for the Old-Fashioned Book. 
By an M.A. of Cambridge. 


“Tt will be seen at a ieee that the author is at full issue 
with nearly the whole of the geological theories of the day, and 
that the of inquiry which he has opened up is one of intense 
interest. His opponents will find themselves confronted by a 
foeman in every “worthy of their steel;’ while those 
whose faith is trem in the nee, through the sophisms of 
a false philosophy, will find ample reason for cleaving with re- 
newed tenacity to the declarations of the Old-fashioned Book,”’ 
Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 

“Though we cannot subscribe to all the opinions of the author 
of this work, we 5 ith gooe reason, thank him for such a 
to cal science. It is well-ti and calcu- 
to do much good by staying the current of public ion, 

too in an opposite direction 


“The author has exhibited much sound reasoning, and no 


slight knowledge of the science. . . . An Appendix contains 
a well-written description unstan Pe 
Norfolk Chronicle. sepmnaientes — 


Cambridge: Hatt and Sor, 
London: Simexriy & Co. 





Just published, in One Vol., 8vo., price 10s. 64., with 
Portrait, 


John Leifchild, D.D. His 


PUBLIC MINISTRY, PRIVATE pe ave AND 
PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS, nded upon an 
phy, By J. R. Lerecump, A.M. 


London: Jackson, Watrorp, and Hopper, 27 Pater- 
noster Row, ‘and 18, St. Paul's Churchyard. 





Now ready, in One VoL, Cr. 8vo., price 7s, 64. cloth, 


Lectureson Theology, Science, 


and REVELATION. the late Rev. Grore 
LL.D., of Leicester. With a Memoir by the Rev. De 
Lxa@r of Hong-Kong. i 


London: Jackson, Watrorp, and Hopp 27, Pater- 
noster Row, and 18, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 





This day, 8vo., cloth, 6s., 
The Historic Character of the 


PENTATEUCH VINDICATED. A to P: 
Bisnor Corznso’s Work. By a Layman of the Church of 


“ This remarkable 
= Sr Ur actin ane ablest on the subject 


London: Witt1aM SKEFFINGTON, 163, Piccadilly, W. 





MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AT ODDS. 

A NOVEL. 
By the Author of ‘Tae Inrtrats” and **Qurts.”” 
Two Volumes, post 8vo. 


PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF 
THREE YEARS’ SERVICE IN CHINA; 


Including Journeys to various Parts of China hithertoUnexplored. 
By Lieut.-Colonel FISHER, C.B., Royal Engineers. 


8vo. With Maps and Numerous Engravings. _ 
[ Immediately. 


NEW STORY OF NAVAL ADVENTURE, 


THE BRIGANTINE. 
By JAMES PASCOE. 
Two Volumes, post 8vo. 


TWO MONTHS’ RESIDENCE 


IN THE 


CONFEDERATE STATES; 


Including a Visit to New Orleans under the Administration 
of General Butler. 
By an ENGLISH MERCHANT. 
Post 8vo., 8s. 6d. 


MY GOOD FOR NOTHING BROTHER. 
New Edition, One Volume, 10s. 6d. 


“Conains pas s of t merit, and some of the scenes, 
especially those of rural life, are admirably well told.”"—T%imes. 

‘The whole tale is well told, interspersed too with so many 
delicate touches that it only requires to be read to be appre- 
ciated,”’—Atheneum. 


DR. WHALLEY’S 
DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


Including Letters of Mrs. Piozzi, Mrs. Siddons, 
Miss Seward, Mrs. Hannah More, &c. 
By the Rey. HILL D. WICKHAM. 
Two Volumes, 8vo. 
With Portraits by Sir Joshua Reynolds, etc., 30s. 


“ These volumes contribute much thatis valuable to thesocial, 
dramatic, political and religious history of the eighteenth 
century.”—Atheneum. ae 

“The Journals are filled with lively and forcible sketches, with 
scenes so delightfully comic as to recall the more farcical bits of 
Matere."— Satardey Review. - 

“Full of interest, sparkling and amusing throughout,’’— 
Dublin Evening Mail. 

“The letters sess a permanent interest, and the tone is 
pure, refined and gentle,’’—Daily News, 


NARRATIVE OF THE 
LATE WAR IN NEW ZEALAND. 


By Lieut.-Col. CAREY, C.B., &c., 
Deputy Adjutant-General, 
Post 8yo. Illustrations. 








[ Immediately. 


DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HIS GRACE THE 
DUKE OF NEWCASTLE, K.G. 


NARRATIVE OF A 
SUCCESSFUL EXPLORATION 


THROUGH THE 
INTERIOR OF AUSTRALIA, FROM MELBOURNE 
TO THE GULF OF CARPENTARIA. 
From the Journals of WILLIAM JOHN WILLS. 
By his Father, WILLIAM WILLS. 
In 8vo., with Three Fine M[lustrations, 15s. 
bad a observant, and , Wills is peonehs upon the 
sce ne, his letters tell the s of a life which many an 
English youth yet unborn will takefor his model.” —Athenewn. 


REMARKABLE ADVENTURERS 
AND 
UNREVEALED MYSTERIES. 


By LASCELLES WRAXALL. 
Two Volumes, post 8vo., with [lustrations by PHIZ. 


Alberoni, Baron de Ripperda, the 
Man in the Iron 


degree.”’—At. 


MRS. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. 


By Mrs. HENRY WOOD. 
Three Volumes. 
pe We rank this story as the best Mrs. Wood has yet produced.” 


EAST LYNNE, 
By Mrs. HENRY WOOD. 
Seventh Edition, with Mustrations, 6s. 


THE CHANNINGS. 
By Mrs. HENRY WOOD. 
Popular Edition, with Mustrations, 6s. 


INCIDENTS OF 


THE LAST MAORI WAR. 
By Col, Sir JAMES E. ALEXANDER, C.B., &e. 
Post 8vo. [Next Week, 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty, 


374 
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The Rise and Progress of 


CHRISTIANITY. By R. W. Mackay, M.A. Large 
oo 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. Also, OY. the same Author, 
HE PROGRESS OF THE INTELLECT, as Exem- 
owe ae in the Religious Development of the Greeks and 
ebrews. Two Vols. 8vyo., cloth, 24s. (Only a few 
copies left). 


Trisrer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 


Letters on Bibliolatry. By 


GOTTHOLD EPHRAIM LESsING. Translated from the German 
by the late H. H. Bernard, Ph. Dr. 8vo, pp. 184, cloth, price 5s, 


Trtsyer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 


The Collected W orks of Theo- 


DORE PARKER, Minister of the Twenty-eighth Con tional 
Society at Boston, U.S. Containing his Theological, Polemical 
and Critical Writings; Sermons, S$ hes, and Addresses, and 
Literary Miscellanies. Edited by FRANCIS POWER COBBE. 

Vol. I. Containing Discourses on Matters pertaining to 
Religion; with Preface by the Editor, and a Portrait of Parker, 
from a medallion by Saulini. 380 pp., cloth, price 6s. 

Vol. LL. Containing Ten Sermons, and Prayers. 360 pp., cloth, 
price 6s. 


Tritnyrr & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 











Now Ready. In One Volume, crown 8vo., price 4s. 6d. 


The Law of Impersonation, 


as applied to ABSTRACT IDEAS and RELIGIOUS 
DOGMAS. By 8. W.Hatr. Third Edition. With an 
appendix on the Dual Constitution of First Causation. 


Triswer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 


A Short Tractate on the Long- 


EVITY ascribed to the PATRIARCHS in the BOOK OF 
GENESIS, and its relation to the Hebrew Chrono ; the 
Flood, the Exodus of the Israelites, the Site of Eden, » Cte. 
From the Danish of the late PROFESSOR RASK; with his manu- 
script corrections, and large additions from his autograph, now 
vr the first time printed. With a Map of Paradise and the cir- 
cumjacent Lands. Crown 8vo., pp. 134, boards, price 2s. 6d. 
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THE BISHOP OF DURHAM ON 
BRITISH LITERATURE. 


HE Bishop of Durham’s Letter, of March 
31, to his Clergy of the Archdeaconry of 
Lindisfarne, has excited, and is likely still to 
excite, a good deal of remonstrance, in addi- 
tion to that contained in the leading article, 
castigating his lordship, which appeared in 
the Times of April 14. Addressing the Arch- 
deacon of Lindisfarne, as representing the 
clergy of the Archdeaconry, the Bishop, not 
content with reciprocating the indignation of 
his clergy against the Bishop of Natal_ 
which was the special business of his letter— 
exploded ‘‘in all directions,” as the Times 
expressed it, ‘‘right, left, and far behind,” 
into a surrounding world charged, as. he 
declared, with the same detestable Colenso- 
ism. Especially he broke out against the 
intellectual and literary portions of the 
British body-politic. Here are his words :— 
“Suffer me, however, through you, dear Mr. 
Archdeacon, to remind the clergy of your arch- 
deaconry that, however great the scandal caused 
by the superficial publications of Bishop Colenso, 
it is not against the mischievous writings of this 
one author that we have to be on our guard. A 
wide-spread spirit of scepticism pervades, in many 
instances, the scientific publications, the popular 
periodical literature, the daily journals, and even 
the theological writings of the present day. In 
these, specious objections to the plena inspira- 
tion of the Word of God are ouathentily urged, 
and are a adapted to suit the tastes and 
habits of thought of all classes ; so that, alike in 
general society and in the pastoral work, every 


cl an must be prepared wisely and effect 
ima . 


The Bishop of Durham is not alone in the 


| British society at the 
_and honeycombed un 


of the ‘‘ suspect ’"—a denunciation, by a lead- 
ing clergyman, in which not only were his 
brethren charged to be on their guard 
the general mass of our literature as hope- 
lessly heathen or tainted with heresy, butthere 
were insinuations also that ‘‘ science, falsely 
so-called,” and a spurious sentimentalism in 
lieu of strict theological truth, had infected 
popular dukes of a_theologico-philosophic 
reputation, writers and lecturers whom the 
Church delights to honour, and high-class 
periodicals circulating freely even amongst 
the most cautious under the supposed 
rantee of orthodox antecedents and of 
clerical names. 

Now, if all this is true, the outlook is 


The assertion that 
— 4 is mined 
derneath the British 
Church that rests upon it—that the principles 
which the Church holds, and the teachings 
which she regards it as her sole duty to put 
forth as spiritual truth, are met and thwarted 


as for British society. 





and bent back in every direction by every- 
thing that the greatest and most popular of 
our men of literary genius, and the acknow- 
ledged leaders of science, are, in their several 
ways, independently publishing and dissemi- 
nating—is an assertion well calculated to 
make the Church shudder, feel herself in 
such a crisis as the British Church never was 
in before, and conyoke all her deliberative 
strength. And the assertion—not perhaps 
as the Bishop of Durham expresses and 
intends it, but as it is expressed and intended 
in other more vehement quarters—is actually 
nothing less than this. The assertion, there, 
is, not only that our Darwins, our Huxleys, 
our Lyells, our Buckles, our Mills, our 
Owens are all more or less diffusing through 
the national mind speculations and senti- 
ments irreconcilable with orthodoxy, but 
that+the same is true of our Carlyles, our 
Tennysons, our Dickenses, our Thackerays, 
our Grotes, and our other writers of such high 
standing that, notwithstanding this indubit- 
able fact about them, they might dine with 
bishops every day of their lives—nay, that 
not one of our great newspapers, not one of 


cals, except the very few that are under 
close religious management, but is, in a 
large portion of its contents, consciously 
or unconsciously, sceptical; and that, in 
being connected with these periodicals, and 
sometimes contributing to them matter itself 
exceptionable, men highly esteemed in or on 
the verge of the Church, such as the Duke of 
Argyle, Canon Stanley, Mr. Kingsley, Dr. 
Norman Macleod, and Dr. Guthrie, are sery- 
ing the cause of the enemy. We pledge our- 
selves that this is not, in a single name intro- 
duced, an exaggeration of the assertion as 
we have met with it. And, if the assertion 
is true, well, indeed, may there be an outcry. 
The only wonder is that the outcry is not 
louder, that the Church does not start to her 
feet. 

One thing, however, must strike everybody. 
The assertion, as we have reported it, is not 
made by the whole Church, but only by a 
portion of it. The Church, as a whole, does 
not feel itself in this relation of direct an- 
tagonism to what, outside the Church, is 
esteemed the best in contemporary thought 
and contemporary literature. Thousands of 


igh | 


certainly most serious, as well for the Church | 


our reviews, magazines, or weekly periodi- | 


placed either in the ‘‘ black” list or in that | the country—nay, that so peculiar onsite 


two authorities, and each so full persuaded 
that it is in ion of The Truth, and so 
definite in its inventory of the items that 
compose The Truth, that, were they left alone 
in the land, they would begin, in the interest 
of orthodoxy, to throttle each other. The 
largest and strongest minds in the Church, 
at all events, have no sympathy with such 
authorities, but insist that it is in the very 
idea of a Church that it shall know, a - 
hend, and comprehend sympathetically what- 
ever passes in the soul of the nation, inasmuch 
as the spiritual principle by which it do- 
minates is capable of grasping, electrifying, 
and turning to divine use all that is aly 
_ true and good. 
| The Times, in the first portion of its article 
| castigating the Bishop of Durham, answered 
_ him im a rather singular manner. It denied 
_ point-blank the Bishop’s assertion as to the 
| a of scepticism in.our contemporary 
| British literature—on this ground, that scep- 
_ticism doesn’t pay. ‘‘ The literature of the 
age,” it said, ‘‘is not sceptical. Nothing is 
so little read, and therefore so little written, 
as scepticism.’’ This is a rather odd, and, at 
first sight, may seem a rather low way of 
— the thing. Buta real meaning may 
e got out of it. What the Zimes probably 
had in view, and wished to bring to the mind 
of the Bishop, is, that literature nowadays is 
a very extensive and varied field, only in one 
corner of which, and that the least-visited 
corner, is there a growth of anything resem- 
bling theology. As there are six days in the 
week, apart from the sacred day, so at most 
one-seyenth of all that authors write and 
publish, and that the community cares to 
read, can be called theological. Assign that 
seventh to the clergy and expressly theolo- 
ee writers, and then the entire body of 
ritish writers may be divided into the Mon- 
| day-men, the Tuesday-men, the Wednesday- 
men, the Thursday-men, the Friday-men, 
and the Saturday-men. The Monday-men, 
let us say, write on political subjects, intent 
on these, and never thinking of theology; 
the Tuesday-men write novels, similarly 
engrossed with what they are about; and so 
on through the other days of the week, each 
presided over by its own intellectual genius, 
till we arrive at Saturday—in the men of 
which day alone, from its prospective contact 
with Sunday, do we see an approximation of 
the mind to matters of theology. Thus only 
in one-sixth, at the utmost, of the entire cur- 
rent literary produce of Britain, is it possible, 
from the very nature of the matter produced, 
that the ‘‘ scepticism” which the Bishop 
speaks of could exist or be manifested! 

This is specious enough, but only specious; 
and we fear that the Times, in the part of the 
article giving this view of the subject, was 
not very frank. The Bishop might refer 
to those miscellaneous writers of poems, 
histories, novels, scientific treatises, 
litical dissertations, and what not, alleged 
to be innocent, and ask whether, if not 
positively in what they did write, then 
maaetbeele in their very indifference to 
certain things, their neglect to take an 
account of them, and their utter happi- 
ness in a world of other considerations, a vast 

















amount of ‘‘scepticism” did not lurk? And 
what, he might ask, of those men of the Satur- 
day who do trench on sacred things? The 
Times, we repeat, was not very frank with 





the English clergy, even of those who remon- 
strate with Bishop Colenso, would disown 
the feeling of any such relation. The Bishop 
of Durham, although his letter breathes 
something of the feeling, would probably 
repudiate it in anything like the strong form 
which we have represented. It is held in that 
strong form only in certain specific quarters— 
as, for example, in England, by the manage- 
ment of one well-known religious London 





opinion here expressed. It has found expres- 
ion through the mouths or from the pineet | 
ecclesiastics, in other quarters. We have our- 
selves seen one outburst of the kind far ex- 
ceeding the Bishop of Durham’s in fury, and 


also in the precision and multiplicity of its 


newspaper; and, in Scotland, bya certain Pro- 
fessor Gibson, of Glasgow, and his adherents. 
Properly enough, the rest of the clergy may 
consider it right, in the interests of the 
Church, to protest that these men speak with 
their own voices only, and do not interpret 





indications of persons and periodicals to be 





| became franker and more serious, and 





the mind of the Church in either portion of 
375 


the Bishop in this part of its article. But ‘va 
e 
out more, in the end. It virtually admitted 
that, if the Bishop’s definition of ‘‘ scep- 
ticism” is to be accepted, then nearly all 
the literary men of all the days in the week 
would be chargeable with ‘‘ scepticism.” 
In other words, it avowed its own sym- 
thy with those deeper and larger and more 
leaned minds in the Church who are for 
greater liberty, and a higher ideal of a Church, 
than the narrower-minded can abide; and it 
avowed also its belief that, among intelligent 
laymen, and the whole class of men of letters, 
this feeling is all but universal. We do not 
think the Times went too far in saying this, 
or that it said more than every person going 





set 
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about in society 
corroborate. It is well that the cler 
be told this, lest they should m 


with his ears open must 


years, has there been a profounder reverence 
of the li mind than at present for the 
essence and substance of the Bible. Voltair- 
ism is gone, or sneers in corners. Never, 
moreover, within the last two hundred years, 


should | 
e their | 
position in the nation. Never in the history 
of British literature, for the last two hundred | 


is no form of mind that is not rare enough, 
if only a consummate specimen of it will be 
accepted. Taking a somewhat lower standard 
of oratory, however, than Cicero had in view, 
one may certainly say that, in Britain of the 
present day, we are much more amply sup- 
plied in the article of orators than in that of 


philosophers. One might immolate to-mor- | 
| constituted hitherto ‘the very essence of the 


_row with great satisfaction a hundred toler- 


has there been so general an affection in the | 
British literary mind as at present for the | 


Church of England. Whether it be part of 
that ‘‘ Conservative reaction’ which we hear 
talked of, or not, Voluntaryism is rather in 
abeyance amongst us, and there is, 
less literary regard than there should be to 
the various forms of dissent, and their 
principles. And this is the time that 
a Bishop chooses to make an onslaught 
on British literature! According to the 
Bishop’s way of judging, however, he is 
right. Literature has its likings and dis- 
likings. It likes intellectual freedom, and it 
does not like the use of rhetorical putty 
where it expects argument. If a Colenso is 
to be wean 9p wrong, it P ores the manly 
— tforward style in doing so used by 
the Bishop of London and the Bishop of St. 
David’s to that employed by some other 
Bishops. But, as the Times says, while the 
case of Colenso personally is left to the free 
and fair process of the English law, whatever 
it may be, it is above all in the instinct of 
literature to wish that the extra-judicial 
feeling now exciting the clergy would con- 
centrate itself in one first-rate, crushing, 
articulate book. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


MR. JOHN STUART MILL AND HIS 
INFLUENCE. 


rhaps, | 


able orators, and some scores of tolerable 
yersifiers into the bargain, if, out of their 
aggregate ashes, one could collect the elements 
of a real additional British thinker. 


large portion of the educated British public, 


Mr. John Stuart Mill is the most important | 


systematic British thinker of our time — 
Jacile princeps among our not very numerous 
British philosophers. The growth of this 
opinion has been gradual; but it is now an 
established tenet. 
having gone even farther—as having been in 
the habit of speaking of Mr. Mill, as, ‘‘ of all 
living men, possessing the greatest mind in 
the world.”” Wherever one goes among our 
thoughtful younger men in England—say, 
our men under forty—it is Mill’s name, 
Mill’s authority, Mill’s ideas, that one now 
hears quoted. Many are absolutely devoted 





ascendancy of Mr. Mill’s 


By the unanimous assent of at least a ‘of his kind of philosophy, in England is, 





Mr. Buckle is reported as | 


to him—profess themselves his disciples and | 


followers; all refer to him and cite him with 
respect. The influence of Mr. Mill has to a 


great extent superseded other recent intel- | 


lectual influences, emanating from particular 
persons, the action of which he has himself 
felt and witnessed. 


| 


It is less vehement, | 


extensive, and intense than one or two recent | 
influences that could be named; but, after its | 





calmer fashion, it is working widely—partly 
as an impulse to new modes of thinking, 


| partly with a disintegrating effect on the 


results of prior influences. We have heard 
this fact of the superseding of recent intel- 
lectual dominations by that of Mr. Mill 


—""" 
uts it almost in the fore-front of all he writes. 
Vhat is that fact’ It is, that Mr. Mill, with 


all that makes him so peculiarly the English 
philosopher of the present, belongs to one of 
those two schools of philosophy which have 
hitherto been always antagonistic—the wrest- 
ling of which with each other, and their 
alternate local defeat and local revival, have 


history of human thought; and the battle 
between which may not yet have been fought 
out even in England. In other words, the 
philosophy, or 


and ought to be declared to be, the ascend- 
ancy for the time of a new form of one 
of the two possible philosophies between 
which men have divided themselves since 
philosophizing began, and neither the one 
nor the other of which has ever long left its 
rival unattacked and in peace. Most men 
who read and quote Mill, whether as his 


disciples or not, know this; and those who 


read and quote him without knowing it ought 
to be told it. 

Mr. Mill belongs to what has been variously 
named the Empirical (not a very fair name, 
as there is a vicious — association with 


_ the word), Sensational, or Descendental School 


of Philosophy, which maintains that there 
are no necessary or innate truths or ideas in 
the mind of man, but that all his knowledge, 
notions, and beliefs are acquired or fabricated 


out of his experience in the terrestrial and 


social conditions in which he finds himself. 
The opposite school is that of the Transcen- 
dental or @. priori Philosophers, who main- 
tain that there are such things as structural 


ideas, or forms and necessities of thinking, 


in the mind of man, antecedent to all expe- 
rience, and by which, in the acquisition of 


_knowledge and the building up of belief, 


UViilitarianism. By John Stuart Mill. Reprinted | somewhat irreyerently expressed by the | 


from “ Fraser’s 
Bourn.) 


First Principles. By Herbert Spencer, Author of | is 
“Social Statics,” “The Principles of Psycho- | of Mill, at 


logy,” “ Essays, Scientific, Political, and Spe- 
culative,” “Education,” &c. 
Norgate.) 
HH as universal sentiment places that 
man among human beings who fulfils 
the notion involved in the name “‘ the Poet,” 
when it is pronounced with the due emphasis 
on the definite article, it may be doubted 
whether ‘‘the Philosopher’”’—that is, the sys- 
tematic thinker or reasoner on those ulti- 
mate questions which are of deepest, most 
general, and most enduring interest to the 
race—is not entitled to at least co-equal emi- 


nence. Not only is the world ruled by specu-- 


lation ; not only is it to the ulative con- 
clusions or suggestions entertained in abstract 
uiet by the philosophic minds of any age 
t men may look most surely for premo- 
nitions of what is about to be in the real 
world of fact and strife; but it is also true that 
the best common measure of worth for all 
the different kinds of intellectual exercise 
known—that of the poet and that of the 
scholar, as well as that of the thinker 
ially so-called—consists in strict regard 

to the amount of purely speculative capacity 
that may be manifested. Were Homer's 
implied philosophy not great, he would not be 
the great bard of antiquity ; had Shakespeare 
been less splendid as a thinker, by so much 
would he have been less admirable as a poet. 
By no means does this do away the difference 


habitually recognised between one mode of 
mind and another, one way of intellectual 


activity and another. 
of speculative faculty present is the best 
common test of total intellectual worth in all 


distinguishable from that which 
prac exclusively, 
systematicall 


y xnoetic. 


mind—the genius of the philosopher or pure bo 


reasoner—is, in its higher degrees, quite as 
rare as the higher degrees of the poctic intel- 
lect. The orator, according to Cicero, was 


agazine.” (Parker, Son, and | assertion that the age we are now living in | 


/may be called the John-Millennium. It | 


| 








the spirit of Mill, the 


yhilosophy 
all events, .that P 


in the 
ascendant among those minds — under a 


ated by some foreign allegiance or some 
peculiar force of older recollection or exist- 
ing home-connexion—that are now leading 
the instruction of the public in most of our 
fresher literature of criticism and specula- 
tion, and discussing, as brisker and younger 
men discuss, our public questions. The sole 
approach to an under-tone of fixed convic- 
tion or reyerent sentiment discernible in the 
Saturday Review—the sole evidence of a 
collective belief or worship belonging to 
that periodical, as distinct from the fine and 
strong matter of argument which individual 
writers sometimes put forth in it—will be 
found to consist in a uniform respect for Mr. 
John Stuart Mill, and an incessant reference, 
more or less latent, to his writings and his 
principles. 

That Mr. Mill has fairly won the high 
place he holds by the quantity, the variety, 
the excellence, and the extremely stimulant 
quality of his writings, no one who knows 
anything of these writings, and is com- 

tent to form an opinion of them, can 
possibly deny. He is, indeed, a rare 
man among us. Apart altogether from the 
important doctrinal substance of his writings, 
how lucid their style, and what a sense we 
have, in every sentence, of beautiful sincerity, 
fine courage, and keen and high philanthropic 
aim! Thinking of him, and then of the ruck 
of writers that make the louder part of the 


(Williams and | arg eg age, and not exceptionally regu- | 


| 





Although the amount | roar of our present literary world, we feel | 


| how many of them might be well spared, if | 
1 ; m all | we could conserve him. And yet, with all | 
alike, the poetic mode or cast of genius 18 this, there is one fact, respecting Mr. Mill | 


peesrrecnay, and | En 
is latter cast of | cip 


ee his influence from the point of 
| View 0 
_ philosophy. Mr. Mill is far from disguising 


the rarest of human beings. Possibly, there | the fact himself; he calls attention to it— 
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men instructed in the history of 


is more | and his present rule in the junior world of | 
lish speculation, of which both his dis- | if, instead of roaming always among the 
es and those who are not his disciples are | huge miscellany of external objects, we were 
und to take strong cognizance, when they | rigorously to analyze first the mysterious 


| 


experience is grasped and moulded. These 
two philosophies, we say—expressing them- 
selyes-variously from age to age, but always 
essentially the same in their antagonism—haye 
wrestled with each other since philosophizing 


' began; and, according as the one or the other 


has been uppermost, locally or generally, there 
and then all thought, all literature, all action 
have been correspondingly affected. In the 
ancient world the main form of the contro- 
versy was the struggle between Aristotelian- 
ism and Platonism ; in medizeval Europe the 
controversy between Nominalism and Realism 
had this at its heart; in modern times the 
English Locke and the German Leibnitz 
represent the opposed poles. ‘‘ Nihil est in 
intellectu quod non prius fuerit in sensibus,” 
is the epigrammatic summing up of the 
principle of the Lockian philosophy; to 
which, that Transcendentalism might not 
want its contrary epigram, Leibnitz reful- 
minated, ‘‘ Nihel est in intellectu, quod 
non prius fuerit in sensibus, preter in- 
tellectum ipsum.” And, from the time of 
Locke and Leibnitz, European philosophers 
have continued the controversy as to this 
uestion of a prior outfit, or not, of the 
intellectus ipse, with truths, notions, neces- 
sary or structural ideas, and also as to the 
question what and how many truths, notions, 
necessary or structural ideas form the stock 
of this prior outfit. Kant was the last phi- 
losopher who gave a great original recon- 
struction to the school of necessary or @ priori 
ideas. His chief work consisted in a kind of 
repetition of that Copernican stroke which 
revolutionized astronomy. In other words, as 
Copernicus thought he could explain the 
henomena of the celestial motions better 
if he retracted his gaze from the vast alleged 
wheelings of the planetary and sta 
spheres, and made the central little ball 
wheel in his fancy instead, so Kant professed 
that greater progress would be made and 
greater oe arrived at, as to the nature 
and grounds of human knowledge and belief, 


knowing subject rotating in the midst of all. 
In England, although on the whole Locke’s 
system has so strongly retained the ascend- 
ancy for the last century and a half that 
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Locke may be called pre-eminently the father 
of the national English philosophy, yet there 
have never been wanting protests and con- 
tradictions in the interest of the other philo- 
sophy. There has been a kind of chronic 
protest from the northern part of the island 
—the most prominent philosophers of the 
so-called Scottish school, from Reid to Sir 
William Hamilton, having been decidedly 
anti-Lockian ; and thenational Scottish philo- 
sophy, so far as there has been such a thing, 
having always leant as decidedly towards the 
& priori or transcendental side of the contro- 
versy, as the English has towards the other. 
Aiding this protest, especially since the time of 
Kant and the rise of the German philosophy, 
there have never been wanting native English 
anti-Lockian minds of great power, opposing 
the prevalent bent in language different from 
that of the Scottish school. Among these 
Coleridge was a chief. Coleridge, trans- 
mitting German light through the stained- 
glass medium of his own highly poetical 
mind, but catching also gleams and tradi- 
tions of such old native English pre-Lockian 
thought as are to be found among the Cam- 
bridge Platonists, diffused through England 
an Anglican philosophy, the rich and subtle 
influence of which is not yet, in this genera- 
tion, wholly exhausted. 
~ But, though there is a fine bequest of 
Coleridgianism still influencing much of the 
best of English thought, it is Mr. Mill, we 
repeat, that is the accepted English philo- 
sopher of the present—at least among the 
‘*‘ growing ones” of the generation ant the 
men under forty. Apart from this bequest 
of thought from Coleridge, now considerably 
attenuated by time, the only British philo- 
sophic influence, of a regular, logical, and 
professedly systematic kind, that now 
struggles conspicuously with that of Mill, 
is the influence left by the late Sir William 
Hamilton. This operates strongly within 
the limited but powerful circle of those who 
stood in the personal relation of pupils to Sir 
William while he was alive; and it has 
recently been imported, with singular effects, 
into England. It is working, and will work ; 
and more is still to come out of it. But, for 
the present, the shade of Hamilton, revisiting 
the glimpses of the moon, to champion in 
these islands the cause of necessary truth 
which was so dear to him, must find the 
metropolis at least, and all the region com- 
manded thence, in possession of the contrary 
a rg a as championed by the supreme 
iving expositor. Nay, in Hamilton’s own 
land, there is a large lapse over to the oppo- 
‘ sition. The elaborate work on the Human 
Mind by Professor Alexander Bain, of Aber- 
deen—one of the most able, rich, complete, 
andimportant contributions that haverecently 
been made to the literature of British philo- 
sophy—is an accession of strength, from the 
part of the island hitherto reputed most 
aa Be priori, to the general views of 
Mill. e question, then, recurs—Will Mr. 
Mill retain his monopoly long, or will there 
be a blast soon again in England across it 
of that philosophy of necessary ideas which 
has never yet ceased out of the earth, but 
which Mr. Mill disowns? It is, we should 
suppose, one of Mr. Mill’s tenets, that the 
extinction of the possibility of such a philo- 
sophy, or of the wish for it, will mark the 
e of the triumph of true philosophic 
ought. Butis itso? Even out of those 
trains of recent scientific speculation whence 
we — least expect any gontradiction to 
Mr. Mill’s views—those s ations of an 
extreme physiology which regard man as 
the last term or restilt of a measureless evo- 
lution, inorganic in its beginnings, and then 
organic—may there not come a new form of 
the tendency to account for man’s ideas and 
the principlesof his action by considering them 
not as generalizations of his experience as 
man, but as, in part, structural predeter- 
minations and compulsions? To answer 
the question of the likelihood of the perma- 
nence of Mr. Mill’s philosophic reign, even 
from this point of view (which is, by no means, 
the only point of view from which we would 
propose the question), we should haye to 





take account, among other things, of the 
differences fron: Mr. Mill already shown by 
the extraordinarily able and peculiarly on- 

inal thinker whose name we have associated 
with Mr. Mill’s at the head of this article. 
We may take occasion at another time to call 
attention to the speculations of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, whose works, in the meantime—and 
especially that new one whose title we have 
cited — we recommend to all those select 
readers whose appreciation of masterly ex- 
position and great reach and boldness of 
generalization does not depend on their mere 
disposition to agree with the doctrines pro- 
“agra Ere we do this, however, it will 

e due to Mr. Mill to examine more particu- 
larly the doctrine of the beautiful treatise 
which has suggested these remarks. 





THE STORY OF ELIZABETH. 


The Story of Elizabeth. With Two Illustrations. 
(Smith, Elder, & Co.) 
RAVELLERS know the special pleasure 
of landing on the Continent. The town 
entered is not an attractive residence ; but its 
defects in no wise detract from a stranger’s 
enjoyment, for every sight and every sound— 
the caps of the fisherwomen, the white coffee- 
cups, the cries of the porters—though insig- 
nificant trifles in themselves, produce a sense 
of change which is of itself one of the most 











delightful of excitements. Readers of ‘‘The 
Story of Elizabeth” experience a similar 
pleasure. The whole book breathes a new 
atmosphere; and even critics, disposed to 
censure some details, must find it impossible 
not to admire and enjoy the grace and fresh- 
ness of the whole sketch. It is, indeed, the 
prerogative of genius to impress on its works 
the stamp of novelty. Let astyle be once dis- 
covered, let a certain class of persons once be 
painted, and hundreds of ingenious and meri- 
torious imitators will mimick the one and 
paint again the other; but not one person in 
ten thousand can produce anything, however 
small, strictly speahis goriginal. Europevexed 
itself for years in theattempt to divide postage- 
stamps, till some unknown man of genuine 
originality bored holes through the dividing 
lines, and relieved Europe from its trotibles. 
Thousands of shrewd observers saw how to 
apply the invention which they could never 
have discovered. The author of ‘‘ The Story of 
Elizabeth” is a genuine inventor. Other 
writers may have pictured to themselves the 
results of a mother’s jealousy; but no other 
writer has made a graceful and charming 
tale flow from the lie of a jealous mother. 
Miss Thackeray’s power is, however, shown, 
not so much in her story, which is admirably 
simple, as in her portraiture of the cha- 
racters, whom a natural chain of events 
has brought together. It used to be fancied 
that a heroine or a hero were necessarily 
perfect, and therefore, of necessity, unin- 
teresting personages who performed the 
dreary part in novels, usually played out by 
successful lovers and their mistresses on the 
stage. The tradition of perfection has long 
been dying out, and with it, happily, the tra-. 
dition of dullness. It must surely vanish 
altogether when once ‘‘ The Story of Eliza- 
beth” becomes well-known. Elly is the most 
imperfect and the most charming af heroines. 
Indeed. her very imperfections, as is gene- 
rally the case in real life, constitute, at least, 
half her charms. When we meet her on the 
Champs Elysées, she is flirting with John 
Dampier, in a way more certain to win the 
heart of the reader of her life, than to over- 
wer the feelings of that most respectable, 
ut somewhat cold-blooded English gentle- 
man. She is charming when she flirts, 
but even more delightful when — and 
this is by no means a rare case — 
she is out of temper, and, as she says her- 
self, gets sleepy, because she has been 
cross. Elizabeth could not gain a single 
heart unless she had first thoroughly capti- 
vated Miss Thackeray. In nothing do 
writers differ more than in their capacity for 
admiring their own creations. An author 
who can do so thoroughly, who can not only 


faults, but who can live with her, grieve with 
her, and rejoice in her beauty, has already 
established her claim to general sympathy. 
When Elly rejoices, when she flirts, when 
she comes in radiant with fine dresses and 
beauty into an astonished and ‘indignant 
de imemg er | of French Protestants, Miss 

ackeray herself enjoys Elizabeth’s charms, 
and sympathizes with her humours. When 
the poor child pities herself, and strokes her 
fair hair, murmuring, ‘‘ Poor Elly, poor 
Elly,” the narrator of her misfortunes 
almost cries with her. A touch, a sentiment, 
an indescribable something varies the whole 
tone of each page to suit the varying phases 
of Elizabeth’s mind and fortunes. But, 
though, like all true artists, Miss Thackeray 
keeps the central figure of her story always 
prominently forward, the persona who 
move round about Elizabeth—John Dampier, 
who, like a respectable English gentleman, 
‘‘wished to do the very best for himself,” 
and, therefore, in trying to combine all ad- 
vantages, nearly lost the true happiness of 
his life; William Dampier, the most ex- 
cellent of clergymen and muscular Chris- 
tians, ‘‘ very much complimented upon his 


_good sense, liking to give advice, occa- 


sionally doing foolish things, but doing them 
sensibly, which is a very different thing from 
doing sensible things foolishly ;” Anthony, 
half-lover, half-minister, who loves his 
father, but does not quite believe in him, 
who proposes marriage to Elizabeth under the 
influence of affection and of a desire to save 
her from discomfort—these, and five or six 
more, are all paifted with the same clear, un- 
mistakable individuality as Elizabeth herself. 
The greatest triumph of the whole book is 
the portrait of M. Tournour. Most female 
writers have attempted to paint religious 
clergymen—almost all have failed. Either 
they have produced men who have nothing 
religious about them but their clerical title, 
and certain virtues which they are warranted by 
the writer to possess, or else the whole picture 
of the religious man is either all brightness or 
all as black as night. Some few persons may 
have sketched the ideal ofa saint. Many have 
drawn a scowling daub meant to represent a 
fanatic or a hypocrite. Even writers of great 
skill have failed when attempting to . 
tray a man whose thoughts turn chiefly 
towards the next world, unless they also 
made him either too good for heaven or 
decidedly too bad for earth. Miss Bronté, 
for example, fails nowhere so completely as 
in her description of Jane Eyre’s evangelical 
lover. He is, perhaps, the only character she 
has drawn who has not at least the merit of 
being alive. Her villains, her rogues, her 
men of mixed nature, alllive. The enthusi- 
astic missionary is as stiffand wooden as one 
of the idols which he denounced in India. 
M. Tournour is not that rarest of all things 
in life, and that commonest of all things 
in novels—a religious hypocrite. He 1s 
a good man, in some respects a very good 
man. His life is a long scene of toil and 
labour for the benefit of his fellow-creatures. 
‘‘With a great heart set on the greatest 
truths, feeling the constant presence of those 
mightier dispensations, he cared but little for 
the affairs of to-day; they seemed to him 

subordinate, immaterial—they lost all im- 

portance from their comparison to that awful 

reality which this man bad so vividly realized 
to himself.” But, though not himself dis- 

honest, there runs through his nature a vein 
of dishonesty. ‘‘ Used to the world and its 
ways, he fancied he scorned them all-—yet the 
mps, and the vanities, and the pride of life 

ad a horrible attraction for him; he was 

humble and ambitious, tender-hearted and 

hard-headed, and narrow-minded. Stern to 

himself, he was weak to others, and yet a 

resolute when he met with opposition. He 

was not a great man; his qualities neutral- 

ized one another; but he had a great repu- 

tation.” To conceive of a character endowed 

with qualities so wonderfully mixed, yet 

ruled on the whole by genuine 

erm omg is of itself no mean 


of ality. 
o show the effect of such @ 1 shenbot on he 


himself, and on the 





set down a list of his heroine’s virtues and 
377 


actions of M. Tournour 
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various persons with whom he came in con- 
tact, is the feat of a great artist. This 
achievement Miss Thackeray performs. M. 
Tournour’s marriage with . Gilmour is 
the result of his yanity and of his weakness, 
influenced alike by the wiles of the widow and 
the incautious opposition of her daughter. His 
kindness and his severity to Elizabeth are the 
natural results of his ess and of his nar- 
row-mindedness. When a last glimpse is given 
of him towards the end of his life, after 
circumstances have made his wife’s faults 
apparent, M. Tournour stands out as an 
Object of mingled pity and admiration. His 
errors and weaknesses have received their 
due punishment; but his grandeur and high- 
mindedness come out more brightly in the 
midst of his sufferings, and those who, when 
first introduced to him, thought him little 
better than a hypocrite, from him with 
the feeling that he is little less than a saint. 

Nothing is a better test of a writer’s skill 
than the way in which he leads the characters 
of his tale on and off the stage. Most authors 
find it an infinite trouble to bring the person- 
ages of their tale before the footlights. They 
find it even a greater trouble to dismiss the 
actors whom they have called forward. Miss 
Thackeray’s men and women come before us 
like the men and women of real life. When 
we first see them, and throughout our ac- 
quaintance with them, we feel that at least 
half their history and character is concealed 
from us. They go away as naturally as they 
came. Anthony and his father, Will Dampier, 
and M. De Vaux, each walk calmly away. 
They are not elaborately hustled out of sight. 
They simply part from us. They go on their 
way, and we see them no more. 








THE NATURALIST ON THE 
AMAZONB. 


The Naturalist on the River Amazons ; a Record 
of Adventures, Habits of Animals, Sketches of 
Brazilian and Indian Life, and Aspects of Nature 
under the Equator during Eleven ears of Travel. 
By Henry Walter Bates. (Murray.) 


LL lovers of nature and all lovers of good 

books will welcome this last contribu- 

tion to the literature of the Amazons; and 

there is a marvellous charm and freshness 

about it which will be sure to commend it to 

those even who care least for the valuable 
scientific facts which it contains. 

And yaluable facts it does contain, as we 
shall show; and scarcely indeed could it be 
otherwise, seeing that Mr, Bates here gives 
us the account of his observations on the 
wondrous living things, animal and vegetable, 
akout which he went to gather information, 
‘*towards selying the problem of the origin’ 
of species,” on the forest-lovying queen of 
rivers, where, above all other places in this 
world of ours, life teems—as, indeed, is suf- 
ficiently evidenced by the 14,700 different 
species of which he obtained specimens, no 
less than eight thousand being new to seience. 
These “ are now occupying the busy pens of a 
number of learned men in different parts of 
Europe.” The divided descriptions, we trust, 
will not divide the honour due to such a 

ificent contributor to English Science. 

his book Mr. Bates proves himself an 
accomplished trayeller as well as a naturalist. 
As such, he has studded it with pictures of 
men, manners, and things, which, interwoven 
with his scientific observations, invest his 
narration with such general interest. - In 
common with all Amazonian travellers, he 
landed at Para—a port doubtless some day 
to be reckoned among the great places of the 
earth, when the 50,000 miles of the internal 
nayigation of the river, the ‘‘ Mediterranean 
of South America,” as the Paraenses not 
pus od call it, shall have been opened to 
ade and steam. And here the un-ebbing 
flood of tropical life, and the overpowering 
beauty of the vegetation— shady mangoes 
and | oming orange trees, dome-like and 
rer ge eeccereemmne lms, bananas, 
an cate ereepers—deeply impressed him 
‘whose last country lenis of quite recent 
oe oyer the bleak moors of Derby- 





We must quote Mr. Bates’s description of 
his first evening in the tropics :— 

The brief twilight commenced, and the sounds of 
multifarious life came from the vegetation around. 
The whizzing of cicadas, the shrill stridulation of a 
vast number and variety of field-crickets and grass- 
hoppers—each species sounding its peculiar note— 
the plaintive hooting of tree-frogs, all blended 
together in one continuous ringing sound—the 
audible expression of the teeming profusion of 
nature. As night came on, many species of frogs 
and toads, in the marshy places, joined in the 
chorus; their croaking and drumming, far louder 
than anything I had before heard im the same 
line, being added to the other noises, created an 
almost deafening din. This uproar of life, I after- 
wards found, never wholly ceased, night or day. 


For, as we read further on— 

The aspect is the same, or nearly so, every day 
in the year: budding, flowering, fruiting, and leaf- 
shedding, are always going on in one species or 
another. The activity of birds and insects pro- 
ceeds without interruption, each species having 
its own separate time. It is never either 
spring, summer, or autumn, but each day is a 
combination of all three. With the day and night 
always of equal length, the atmospheric dis- 
turbances of each day neutralizing themselves 
before each succeeding morn; with the sun in its 
course proceeding mid-way across the the sky, and 
the daily temperature the same within one or two 
degrees throughout the year—how grand in its 
perfect equilibrium and simplicity is the march 
of nature under the equator! 

After an eighteen months’ stay at Para, 
Mr. Bates made several excursions prior to 
his ascent of the river, and, while travelling, 
had time to study the genus homo among the 
rest. While exploring the Tocantins his 
English notions were, we can well imagine, 
rudely shaken at finding a pleasant pic-nic 
party of half-breeds, simple, well-disposed 
people, who turned out to be inhabitants of 
Cameta, a town eighty miles distant, who had 
come to spend the summer months—their 
reason for leaving business and house behind 
them being, that ‘‘it was so hot in the town 
in the verao summer), and they were all so 
fond of fresh fish!’ Happy Cametaens, 
grumble not that ye live in a land where 
spiders as large as dogs are waist-led by your 
darlings ! 

After ascending the river as far as Ega, a 
town some 1400 miles from Para, Mr. Bates 
was compelled to return to the latter city: 
and here he was attacked with yellow fever ; 
after which Santarem was his head-quarters 
for a time. This settlement he found very 
different from the others; the pleasant, easy- 
going, and blunt spoken country folk of the 
other towns giving place to whites—Portu- 
guese and Brazilians—who make great pre- 
tensions to civilization. Here we miss our 
pie-nic loving friends the Cametaens :— 

Much ceremony is observed in the intercourse 
of the principal people with each other and with 
strangers. The best room in each house is set 
apart for receptions, and visitors are expected to 
present themselves in black dress coats, regardless 
of the furious heat which rages in the sandy streets 
of Santarem towards mid-day, the hour when visits 
are generally made. Here, too, music is much 
cultivated, and modinhas—“ little fashions ’’—as 
the last favourite songs are very prettily called, 
are communicated orally from one friend to 
another. 

It is time that we referred more particularly 
to Mr. Bates’s observations on natural his- 
tory. These are of the highest value, and it 
is almost impossible to point out the most 
important. e do not think it too much 
to say that his observations haye convinced 
him of the truth of Mr. Darwin’s theory of 
the origin of species. For an admirable 
résumé of very many of his observations 
bearing on this point we must refer our 
readers to a review of one of his recent com- 
munications to the Linnean Society, to be 
found in the last number of the ‘‘ Natural 
History Review.” Wewill, however, let Mr. 


Bates speak for himself. Referring to his | 
observations on butterflies at Obydos, the 


Heliconius Melpomene and the H. Thelxiope, 
he gives many reasons for supposing that the 
latter has been derived from the former, and 
that ‘‘ both are, neyertheless, good and true 
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species in all the essential characters of 
species.” He remarks :— 

The process of origination of »v species in nature, 
as it takes place successively, must be ever, perhaps, 
beyond man’s power to trace, «n account of the 
great lapse of time it requires. bit we can obtain 
a fair view of it by having a variabie and far- 
y eran. species over the wide area of its present 

istribution ; and a long observation of such will 
lead to the conclusion that new species in all cases 
must have arisen out of variable and widely-dis- 
seminated forms. Tt sometimes happens, as in 
the present instance, that we find in one locality a 
species under a certain form which is constant to 
all the individuals concerned; in another exhibit- 
ing numerous varieties ; and in a third presenting 
itself as a constant form, quite distinct from the 
one we set out with. If we meet with any two of 
these modifications living side by side, and main- 
taining their distinctive characters under such 
circumstances, the proof of the natwral origination 
of a species is complete ; it would not be much more 
so were we able to watch the process step by step. 


Mr. Bates’s observations on the Saiiva Ant, 
in Vol. I., and the White and Foraging Ants 
in Vol. II., are specially valuable, and contain 
new facts about these interesting insects. 
The number of butterflies every where pre- 
sent was prodigious—550 distinct species being 
found at Ega, and no less than 700 haying 
been obtained within an hour’s walk of Para, 
while Europe supports only 390 species. It is 
a singular fact, that in the plains of tropical 
America no animal comparable either to 
the ox, horse, sheep, or hog exists; and to 
this is ascribed the low social condition of 
the Indians of the Amazon regions, who 
strikingly resemble ¢hose of the North 
American continent. Noteworthy are Mr. 
Bates’s remarks on the Toxodon and the 
New World monkeys, and on the light 
thrown on the conformation of continents by 
extinct and existing faunas. 

Curious, too, as well.as scientifically va- 
luable, were some of the objects met with. 
We have already mentioned a gigantic spider. 
We may add a cricket, which the natives catch 
and place in a cage to enliven their village 
with its song; and the dreadful bats of 
Caripi—strange bed-fellows, with which travel 
made our author acquainted,—measuring two 
feet from tip to tip of wing. 

These two beautiful volumes are destined 
to occupy no unhandy shelf in every natu- 
ralist’s library. We cannot but congratu- 
late ourselves upon the publication of another 
work which makes the scientific exploration 
of the Amazons in these latter days Eng- 
lish ground; we allude to the labours of 
Messrs. Wallace— Mr. Bates’s companion 
for four years—and Spruce. In the preface 
of the book before us Mr. Bates states that 
his plan was ‘‘ to make for himself a eollec- 
tion of objects, to dispose of the duplicates 
in London, to pay expenses, and gather 
facts.”” The latter he has done admirably ; 
the former, too, we trust; the more so, as 
Mr. Wallace was satisfied with the pecuniary 
result of his labours. Thanks to these three 
naturalists we haye mentioned, and ‘to the 
labours of Condamine, Péppig, Von Martius, 
and, in part, the illustrious writer of the 
‘* Personal Narrative,” we have now, though 
much remains to be done, a most useful 
knowledge of the Amazon region. 

We must conclude our notice by commend- 
ing the illustrations, which are of the highest 
order, and worthy interpreters of the text. 
Our pantomime writers should take a hint 
from the masked dance of the Tucuna Indians, 
which forms thgsubject of the frontispiece 
of the second vOfime. 








IRISH PRISONS AND PRISON 
DISCIPLINE. 


Life among Convicts. By Charles B. Gibson, 
M.R.1.A., Chaplain in the Convict Service. 
Two Volumes. (Hurst and Blackett.) 


Trish Facts and Wakefield Figures, in Relation to 
Convict Discipline in Ireland. By the Rey. 
John P. Burt. (Longmans.) 

Trish Fallacies and English Facts: being an Appeal 
to the Common Sense of the British Public on 
the Subject of the Irish Convict-system. By 
Scrutator. (Ridgway.) 
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The Intermediate Prisons, @ Mistake. By an 
Trish Prison-chaplain. (Simpkin and Marshall.) 


’ Papers and Discussions on Punishment and Refor- 


mation. Being the Transactions of the Third 
Department of the National Association for the 
Promotion of Social Science. London Meeting, 
1862. (Emily Faithfull.) 


Observations on the Treatment of Convicts in Tre- | 


land; with Remarks on the same in England. 
By Four Visiting Justices of the West Riding 
Prison at Wakefield. (Simpkin and Marshall.) 


HILE the Royal Commission, recently 


appointed to inquire into the opera- | 


tion of the laws relating to transportation 
and penal servitude, is pursuing its investiga- 
tions, thereisarushof pamphlets and partisan- 


publications, designed partly to enlighten the | 


public on a subject about which much ignor- 


ance prevails, and partly to bias it in favour of 
the one-sided views of their several authors. 


Of the six whose titles are quoted above, the | 


first four are the most noteworthy contribu- 
tions to a discussion proyoked by the last 
two. 

With these two many of our readers must 
be familiar. The one is the report of a visit 
to Dublin in 1861, made by four Wakefield 
Justices, for the sake of inspecting the system 
of punishment adopted in the Imsh Convyict- 
prisons, accompanied with an earnest re- 
commendation that a like system should, as 
far as possible, be adopted in England. The 
other,among various matters, comprises papers 
read before the Social Science Congress of 
last summer, by Sir Joshua Jebb, Sir Walter 
Crofton, Mr. Burt, and others, on the relative 
merits of the two methods of prison-discip- 
line, with special reference to the two main 
points on which they are opposed to one 
another. The controversy thus begun has 
been vigorously conducted ever since on 
platforms and in print; and, certainly, if 
strength goes with. the number of words, 
sentences, and pamphlets heaped together, 
the friends of the existing English system, 
with Sir Joshua Jebb for its father, have the 
chance of victory over the advocates of the 
system established in Ireland by Sir Walter 
Orofton. The Irish Prison-chaplain and 
Scrutator nearly exhaust the abusive capa- 
bilities of the language in their condemnation 
of the innovation and its founder. Mr. Burt, 
with more sobriety and good-feeling, repeats 
and augments the arguments used by him at 
the Social Science Meeting. Mr. Gibson, in 
two handsome volumes, containing so much 
which is good that we heartily wish they 
were better, sprinkles alternately sober ar- 

ment and vulgar abuse through a yery 
interesting account of Irish convict-life. 

The introduction of polemics, indeed, into 
the last-named work appears to have been 
an after-thought. ‘‘ Life among Convicts” 
was obviously planned in imitation of ‘‘ Fe- 
male Life in Prison,” an admirable book, 
published last year. Like every other imi- 
tation, it is inferior to the original. Mr. 
Gibson lacks much of the good sense, and 
more of the kindly feeling, of the Prison- 
matron. Even when there can be no excuse 
for his anger, he shows an unfortunate fond- 


in some parts and frivolous in others. But 
when all exceptions are taken to it—and a 


secondary, but not unimportant, exception 
must be taken to the bad grammar with 


which it abounds—it deserves to be care- 


fully read for its information about Irish 
Studied in 
ublications 
_ that we have cited, and frequently corrected | 
_ by them, it makes possible a fair comprehen-_ 
_ sion of the entire system, and a fair judgment | 


prisons and prison-discipline. 
conjunction with the shorter 


as to its fitness for imitation in England. , 


In 1836 Ireland had only two conyict- 


_ hulks, one in Kingstown, the other in Cove, 


| now Queenstown, and one penitentiary in | 
| tude in others—appears to be fairl 


| Cork—the three providing aggregate accom- 

modation for 800 prisoners. 
famine years offences multiplied to such an 
extent that by the beginning of 1854 room 
| had to be found for considerably over 4000 
criminals. With the removal of special 
temptation, however, crime has decreased. 
At present there are in Ireland some 1400 
or 1500 convicts distributed among five 
government-prisons. Of these five, two 
| —one for men and one for women—are at 
| Mountjoy, at the north end of Dublin; 
another is at Smithfield, a mile to the 
west of the city; a fourth is at Lusk, 
about fourteen miles distant on the north 
road; and the last is at Spike Island, in 
Cork Harbour. 

The male-prison at Mountjoy, to which 
every convict is sent for the first eight or 
nine months of his term, corresponds in 
mode of construction and general arrange- 
ment to the Pentonville Model Prison. 
Against the only important variation, in- 
troduced in 1854 by Captain (now Sir Walter) 
Crofton, the chairman of the directors of 
Irish Convict-prisons, Mr. Gibson has good 
reason for protesting. ‘‘In Ireland,” says 
Sir Walter, “‘ it is the practice to make this 
stage very penal, both by a hy | reduced 
dietary during the first half of the period, 
and by the p Bree A of interesting employ- 
ment during the first three months.” A 
man in solitary confinement, with no wear 
and tear of his muscular system, can do witha 
small allowance of food. But to give him 
nothing to do, or, at best, nothing more ex- 
citing than oakum-picking, is both cruel and 
impolitic. Ifin England we have encouraged 
a dishke for all work by putting convicts to 
such hard and useless labour as is compelled 
by the tread-mill and the crank, there 1s yet 
greater error in the Irish theory, that, by 
keeping them in forced idleness for a time, 
they are taught to look upon work as a 
privilege when it comes to them. It may be 
so for a week or two; but the feeling is 


»certain to die out long before the term of 


convict-life expires. Moreover, experience 
has proved that this treatment drives a ter- 
ribly large proportion of the more sensitive 
criminals to madness or imbecility, and that, 
at the same time, leaving the more depraved 
men nothing but their own bad thoughts to 
dwell upon, it makes them worse than ever. 
This lesson is being learned by the Mountjoy 





ness for sarcasmand spite. His wish to seem 
witty sometimes leads him to write in an | 
irreverent way. He speaks approvingly of | 
a prison-chaplain who silenced a trouble- 
some convict with the threat, ‘‘I will be aswift 
witness against you in the day of judgment.” 
He boasts of having exclaimed, within hearing 
of a prisoner who had applied to him in a flip- 
pant way for spiritual aig, “That fellow 
seems as mad as a March hare !”—a remark 
which must have altogether prevented any 
future chance of the man’s being influenced 
by the clergyman. Speaking elsewhere of 
the callings to which ticket-of-leaye men 
may resort, he says: ‘‘ We might mention a 
number of trades and occupations for which 
honesty and general moral character are not 
necessary qualifications. They are not re- 
quired in a printer, a lawyer, or a popular 
writer.” In the case of one who evidently 
desires to win popularity by his pen the 


last statement is singularly injudicious. We 
have no wish, however, to turn Mr. Gibson’s 
words against himself. His book is unwise 





| be. 


the rational discipline of Pentonville, by 
which idle men are taught useful trades, 
and prepared for earning an honest live- 
lihood, iP 

sentence is over. It is necessary, however, 
to protest against the sentimental view, since 


it is just now gaining favour with an influen- 


tial body of prison-reformers. 
From his cell at Mountjoy the prisoner is 
transferred to Spike Island, the Irish Port- 


land. Here, in association with his fellow- 
| prisoners, except when condemned to a period 


of solitude for bad conduct, and im hard 
labour, he spends the chief part of his term. 
That he does work hard and well, as we are 
assured by Mr. Gibson, is only as it should 
It is only right, also, that, though 
a convict, he should be made to pay his 
way 
Mr. Gibson’s figures, is very nearly the case 
at Spike Island. “The estimated value 
of public works done for the Royal 
Engineers, Nayal and War-departments, for 
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uring the 


directors, and they are steadily ‘‘ reverting | mm 
back,” as Mr. Gibson expresses himself, to | country, we have not felt ourselves justified 


in recommendin 




















——— ———— ——— 
| the year 1861, was £10,039. 12s.; prison- 
= £2500. 8s8.; total, £12,540. The 








whole expense of the prison, officers as well 
as isoners, for last year, was 
£15,487. 14s. 10d.; that is, not quite £3000 
over the value of the work done.” While 
kept at hard work, the convicts are, of course, 
_ better fed than at Mountjoy. They are sepa- 
rated into three classes, continued con- 
duct gradually lifting them to the highest 
class, and thus entithng them to a few spe- 
cial privil On the whole, the diseipline 
at Spike Island—in the main resembling that 
at Portland, though with more stringent 
treatment in some respects, and more lati- 
cqn- 


' ducted, justice being duly tempered with 


mercy. 


| From Spike Island, however, the convicts 





life, but between the intermediate 





are not liberated on tickets-of-leave, as from 
the English prisons. Theyare sent to serve the 
remainder of their sentence at eitherSmithfield 
or Lusk. These are the intermediate prisons, 
vilified by all supporters of Sir Joshua Jebb’s 
favourite institution of the tickets-of-leave, 
and applauded by all defenders of Sir 
Walter Crofton’s system, of which they are 
the distinguishing feature. Lusk is a con- 
vict village, at which the criminals are 


| trained in the various departments of farm- 


labour. 


Smithfield is an old prison, used as 


'a residence for those men who are better 


adapted for in-door or city trades, or whose 
health unfits them for the hard work and 
exposure of Lusk. At both establishments 
the convicts are allowed many privileges and 
much liberty; but, according to the testi- 
mony of both friends and foes, these are 
very rarely abused. Indeed, neither Mr. 
Gibson nor any of the pamphleteers whose 
essays we have réad appear to us to furnish 
a single valid objection to the system. 
They have shown that in some few 
respects Sir Walter Crofton, naturally 
pleased with the success of the institution 
carefully elaborated by him, has spoken more 
sanguinely than the experience of six years 


| quite warrants. They have also shown that in 
| some few statements of figures he had fallen 


into pardonable errors in favour of the results 
of the intermediate prisons. They have also 
shown, perhaps, that in some few instances 
too much latitude is allowed to the men who 


/are still under sentence of punishment for 


wrong-doing. But they quite forget that the 
choice is not between the intermediate prison 
and the close discipline of a regular convict 
rison 
and a license to roam anywhere and prey 
upon society anyhow, under the protection, 
for so it has actually proved in some cases, 
of a ticket-of-leave. ‘‘ We consider,” say 
the Irish Directors in their First Report, 
‘‘such ‘ ticket-of-leave’ to be a sort of 
guarantee to the community, that, in con- 
sequence of a prisoner having been subjected 
to a proper course of prison-discipline and 
reformatory treatment, he is considered a fit 
subject to be received and employed by those 
outside the prison. Such reformatory course 
not having hitherto been pursued im this 


the issue of tickets-of- 
license.” And, in their Second Report, we 
read, ‘‘ We are of opinion that the employ- 


they choose to do so, when their | ment of convicts, selected on account of their 


general good character, &c., in small bodies 
on public works, in various localities, under 
circumstances of exposure to the ordinary 
temptations and trials of the world, where 


the reality and sincerity of their reformation 


in the world; and this, according to | 


may be fairly and publicly tested, will 
present the most favourable chances for their 
gradual absorption into the body of the 
community.” 

Government, in its management of con- 
victs, has two duties to perform: one to 
the public, which should be protected as far 
as possible from repetition of the outrages 
for which criminals are sentenced to punish- 
ment; the other, to the convicts themselves, 
who, if they have broken the law once, 
should, after duly expiating their offence, 
be carefully trained, and, if possible, 
ened to resist temptation in future, G) 
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Trish of intermediate prisons attempts 
both these things, and does them in measure. 
The English system of indiscriminate release 
on ticket-of-leave attempts neither, and fills 
the country with ruffians who find their 
amusement in robbery and rape. Therefore, 
unless some better plan can devised, we 
earnestly desire that the example set in Ire- 
land may be followed by the le tors for 
England. H. R. F. B. 








MR. WORSLEY’S POEMS AND 
TRANSLATIONS. 


Poems and Translations. By Philip Stanhope 
Worsley. (Blackwood and Sons.) 
VOLUME of ‘Poems and Transla- 
tions” by Mr. Worsley, who has won 
so much reputation by his translation of the 
**Odyssey”’ into the Spenserian stanza, comes 
already recommended. He tells us, indeed, 
in his modest preface, that the Poems were 
nearly all written several years ago, and 
that he is aware they evince ‘‘ much want 
of discipline and immaturity of power.” 
That the critical reader may find “ imma- 
turity of power” in them, in the sense that 
they are not so powerful as poems that Mr. 
Worsley might now write, is very probable. 
But that, even if they came before such a 
critic unrecommended by any previous know- 
ledge of their author, he would find in them 
tender feeling, a real mood of imagination, 
fine taste, an iar grace, sweetness, and 
flexibility of expression, is, we think, certain. 
The original Poems consist of two longish 
pieces in blank verse—‘‘ Phaethon,” a re- 
conception of the ancient Greek legend of 
the temerity and ruin of Apollo’s son, and 
‘* Edith,” a pathetic tale of modern life—and 
a number of smaller pieces, chiefly lyrical, in 
various measures. Bn the whole, we like 
the lyrical pieces least. So far as they prove, 
Mr. Worsle seems not to possess, in so high 
a degree as he possesses other gifts, the power 
either of direct and thrilling song, or of 
that sharpness and incisiveness of reflective 
thought and its expression, which sometimes 
serves the 7 bag instead. An equable ten- 
derness, a fine general pensiveness, and a 
cultivated tastefulness of expression, without 
much deep reaching of the intellect, or much 
of that instant rousing of fervour which brings 
its own wild rhythm along with it, seem to us 
to characterize most of the lyrical pieces we 
find here. In some, indeed, there are flashes 
of something more; ‘and we cannot refrain 
from quoting one, which, as Mr. Worsley 
places it last in the series of original poems, 
and entitles it ‘‘L’Envoi,” is evidently 
meant as, in some sort, the author’s personal 


and parting communication as to the meaning | 


and scope of the rest :— 
L’ENVOI. 


In sorrow old, but yo in year 

I would not vex fife’s happier round. 
I envy none, I ask no tears, 

But till my own appointed ground. 
Yet, if I seem to speak of grief, 

*Tis scarce worth wonder. I have known 
Large losses dealt in moments brief, 

ide harvests ere their autumn strown. 

Shall I for this indulge complaint, 

Turn traitor, and cry shame on life ? 
No !—be my prayer, however faint, 

“Lord, help me to strive out my strife.” 
Though of past years I am bereft, 

Heavy with sins not hard to scan ; 
Yet, for the remnant that is left, 

I'll bear me as becomes a man. 
And if to see another’s loss 

Can make one soul aware of gain, 
Come hither, and behold my cross, 

Thou who canst feel a brother’s pain. 
Life truly is a gorgeous dream ; 

But, when the heart can understand, 
Not quite so darksome as they seem 

The death-clouds loom on yonder strand. 


The descriptive and narrative pieces in the 
volume, and ially those which are Greek 
and mythological in subject, appear to us to 
show Mr. Worsley at his best. Of these we 
decidedly prefer ‘‘ Phaethon,” which stands 
first in the volume. It is a beautiful poem— 





the conception and the incidents antique, and 
yet not borrowed ; the entire feeling poetical ; 
the versification strong, and yet rich andeasy ; 
and many of the p highly elaborated. 
Here is the Chariot of the Sun, yoked for 
the fearful journey, when Phaethon went to 
pent it, and his father Phoebus went with 
For lo! the awful chariot of the Sun 
Flaring upon their front, itself a sun, 
Wrought from metallic ores unutterable ; 
And all the streaming surface intersown 
* With rainbow flames of keen-eyed jewellery, 
And the long burnished axle thick with gold, 
And wheels, a countless order, each like each, 
Armed with a central star, and diamond-rimmed, 
Blinding to men, save whom the gods keep whole. 
For as with us plain earth is soiled and dull, 
Matched with the marquetry of Indian kings, 
So blurred and swarthy to celestial gems 
Are earth-born ruby, pearl, or amethyst, 
Opal, and tender sapphire, queen of stones. 
Far up the vault a dazzling pavement, arched 
Of diamond, chymic wonder, tracked with lines 
Thrice-glistering, the diurnal route of wheels, 
Scaled to the zenith ; and on either side 
The myriad constellations sprang like flowers 
Glassed in the cloudless hyaline. Anon 
Came forth that famous team caparisoned, 
Four, and each fulminous with glancing flame, 
Yet childlike each to the light-handed Hours 
Who held him. Twain about the golden pole, 
Obsequious to long use, their station took, 
And twain, with gleaming traces, in the van ; 
And in a moment they were linked for speed. 


Here is Phaethon, arrived safe almost 
at the zenith of his fearful journey, when, 
tired of the calm monotony of his ascent, 
during which he had obeyed his father’s 
injunctions as to the mode of driving, he 
resolved to goad the steeds into a career of 
greater zest :— 


As he neared the blazing cope of noon, 
Where the steeds flagged a little, as is their wont, 
For steeper seems a hill just ere the bend— 
Even at the point where Nature seems to pause 
And listen while the sultry hour goes by— 
Flat weariness ached through him, and he 

thought 
How boonless were the boon if this were all ; 
Nor did he cease repeating to himself, 

“How worthless is the boon if this be all! 
Broad is the way; the steeds are tame enough.” 
Till, hungered with hot zeal, he seized the thong ; 
Then whirled it, curling it beneath the flank 
Of the two vanward ; thence with sharp recoil 
Crossing the arched necks of the hindmost two. 
And lo! the sudden insult dug like steel 

Into the one heart of the fiery four. 

They in a moment knew the vulgar hands 

That held them, and their lordly eyes wept fire 
For anger at the ungenerous pilotage ; 

And each dilated nostril panted fire, 

And the sides, heaving through their sleek ex- 











with the exception of the ‘‘Stabat Mater,” 
are, he tells us, in Dean Trench’s Collection 
of Sacred Latin Poetry. ‘ 

A touching reference to himself in Mr. 
Worsley’s preface will lead every reader to 
throw more of feeling than usual into the 
hope that his fine faculty may be spared for 
farther efforts. 








FAWCETT’S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Manual of Political Economy. By Henry Faw- 
cett, M.A., Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cambridge: 
(Macmillan & Co). 
fae ey are a good many treatises on Poli- 
tical Economy in existence, although 
the name of Political Economy has long been 
a popular by-word for all that is dreary and 
uninteresting. But, great as is the number 
of works in existence which, to some extent, 
have the same purpose as Mr. Fawcett’s 
manual, we know of rlone which would make 
his unnecessary. It fills up a gap which it 
is very desirable not to leave open. It is 
hard to recommend any work at once mode- 
rate in compass and sufficiently comprehensive 
to a man commencing the study. The name 
of Mr. J. 8. Mill’s great treatise would, of 
course, occur to eyery one. But the extent 
of the field covered, and the exhaustive nature 
of his researches within it, raise the work out 
of the category of books of elementary in- 
struction. To master it requires an amount 
of patient thought and a disinterested zeal 
for knowledge upon which we can hardly 
reckon in ordinary learners. The ‘‘ Wealth of 
Nations,” again, has a weight of prescriptive 
authority which causes it to be generally re- 
commended. But, though the vigour and 
freshness of its style will always render its 
study pleasant as well as useful, it is manifestly 
very inadequate in the present state of the 
science. Some of Adam Smith’s great suc- 
cessors, such as Ricardo and Malthus, have 
worked out problems which he had either not 
observed or failed to solvecompletely ; but they 
have generally confined themselves rather to 
elaborating investigations of those particular 
uestions than to producing general exposi- 
tions of the subject. The writers, again, who 
have aimed at communicating a popular know- 
ledge of the discoveries of these pioneers of the 
science have generally fallen into one of two 
faults. They have been insufferably dull, or 
they have been very superficial. They have 
drowned their readers with statistics, or they 
have confined themselves to the outskirts of 
the study, and the pretty stories of how many 
= are employed in making one pin. 
e have long thought, however, that 
Political Economy was a subject in which a 
really good elementary manual was specially 


panse, *| desirable. It is becoming more desirable 
Stared with a noble horror, foaming fire ; every day. Political Economy is much more 
While, raving up the causeway, hoof and wheel, | frequently quoted and appealed to than for- 


M0 Mega, pm and anvil-thunder, a deafening 
in, 

Rained earthward and to heaven a storm of fire. 

So to the summit, from whose brows the team, 

Thrice-maddening, prone adown the diamond 

are 

Swept, and a triple whirlwind of white fire, 

Blown skyward, sloped upon the charioteer ; 

Whom yet the chrism preserved invulnerable, 

Nor even his eyelids faltered in white fire ; 

But as a sick man stares, who, from some wound 

Smit with red fever and delirious dream, 

Thinks himself bound upon a wheel of fire, 

Whirling, whirling for ever, and passes through 

cles of anguish ere his eye can wink— 

So, with like fascination, in the eyes 

Of Phaethon was fixed a straining stare, 

Yea, one to be remembered afterwards 

By any that had seen it, man or god. 

Among the ‘‘ Translations,” appended to 
the original poems, is the famous passage 
from the sixth ‘‘Tliad,” on the parting of 
Hectorand Andromache. There are, besides, 
translations from Ovid, Propertius, and Ho- 
race. Those who have already formed an 
idea of Mr. Worsley’s ability as a translator 
from the classics, will perhaps find less of 
novelty of impression in these than in his few 
translations of select sacred Medizeval Poems 
or Hymns, with which the volume closes. 
The originals of all the poems so translated, 
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merly, though apparently not much more 
profoundly stadied. It is becoming, in con- 
sequence, a regular subject of examination 
both at the Universities and in the examina- 
tions for the Civil Service. It is desirable 
that the higher class of students should have 
some good “book as a guide when preparing 
themselves for these examinations—a book 
from whith they may be induced to gain a 
real knowledge of the principles of the 
science, and notto cram themselves with a 
set of undigested formule. We can say with 
great confidence that Mr. Fawcett’s manual 


admirably ral ae that want. 
g to write 
There is a 


It is undoubtedly a difficult thin 
a really good elementary work. 
strong temptation to put in too much or too 


little. The temptation to put in too little 


acts a upon those who are not really at 
ease in the principles of the science. It 
results in producing those pretty little books 
by the help of which learned young ladies may 
easily communicate a philosophical twang to 
their conversation, or young gentlemen in 
total ignorance of a science (say physiology) 
on Monday may scramble through an 
examination in it on Tuesday—a feat which 
we have known performed. But a man to 
whom the more abtruse principles of the 
study haye become easy and Dumniliar is 
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rather tempted to put in too much. Hecan- 
not bear to leave out this or that pet little 
demonstration or corollary, and he makes 
room for them by reducing the explanations 
and illustrations to the lowest pittance allow- 
able. The result is a treatise which is all 
bone and gristle, which is very good food for 
any one who has the courage to swallow it 
and the power to digest it, but which is 
simply repulsive to most men. The true 
eho’: especially in Political Economy, is to 
give a full and clear statement of all the most 
essential doctrines, and to drive them well 
home; but to abstain from following them 
out into the endless ramifications into which 
they branch out, directly we penetrate far into 
the subject. We should endeavour to give the 
student his tools, and to accustom him to their 
use in simple cases; but, at the same time, we 
should not run the risk of disgusting him by 
an attempted initiation into all the com- 


plicated manceuyres to which more expe- | 


rienced hands may apply them. When a 
man is once thoroughly familiar with the 
method applied to solve a certain small num- 
ber of elementary problems, he will be able, 
if he chooses, to attack the knottiest ques- 
tions which can be submitted to him. Simple 
as these principles are, it may be easily shown 
that they can only be knocked into most men’s 
heads by being thoroughly well illustrated 
and explained by their teachers, andruminated 
over by themselves. We cannot otherwise 
account for the gross ignorance of the most 
obvious truths which is constantly shown in 
leading articles and public orations. Not 
long ago a distinguished journal talked con- 
temptuously of ‘‘ the exploded doctrines of 
that hard-hearted old man, Malthus’’ —the 
‘* exploded doctrines” being, perhaps, those 
the most fully demonstrated in the whole 
of Political Economy; as they are, indeed, 
only saved from being truisms by their over- 
whelming importance in all attempts to im- 
— the condition of the people. Even 
ree trade is generally advocated on grounds 
which political economists would disown; 
and it is constantly stated in print that prices 
are kept up because the Bank of England 
persists in buying gold at £3. 17s. 10d. an 
ounce—an argument which would seem to 
prove its producer to be utterly outside the 
pale of argument, were it not that the mere 
touch of Political Economy, especially where 
it borders upon the currency, seems to pa- 
ralyze the most sensible minds like contact 
with a torpedo. 

Hence we derive as the essential qualifica- 
tions for a good elementary work that it 
should state all the leading principles of the 
science, but without following out their ap- 
plications too far; and, secondly, that it 
should enforce and illustrate those principles 
by a constant appeal to practical exemplifica- 
tions of them. In no science is it more 
necessary for the student constantly to check 
his accounts of information acquired b 
eg his notions into close contact wit 
facts. It is so very easy to compile an 
number of beautiful sentences with suc 
phrases as ‘‘ capital,” ‘‘ credit,” and ‘‘ the 

‘eat laws of supply and demand,” without 
having any special meaning whatever, that 
it is absolutely necessary to bring these big 
words into constant comparison with facts, 
and to see whether they mean anything when 
translated into language applicable to parti- 
cular cases, 

Mr. Faweett’s great merit is that he has 
kept these requirements steadily in view. 
By comparing his work with Mr. Mill’s, we 
find that he has omitted té explain none of 
the really important truths of the science. 
Any one who has really mastered his book 
will know what are the great questions that 
have been discussed, the method by which 
they have been investigated, and the results 
which have been obtained# At the same 
time, he has most successfully avoided the 
danger of making his book a mere dry 








abstract of the science. On the contrary, 
it is distinguished beyond any other book | 
on Political Economy with which we are | 


acquainted by the abundance and folicity of | 
It is impvssible 


its practical illustrations, 


| economist, 





to read a of it without seeing that Mr. 
Fawcett has studied the subject, not in the 
spirit of an abstract philosopher, but of one 
who has taken the keenest interest in its 
application to all the questions of the day. 

us, he has given great interest to some 
of his chapters by the discussion of the 
results of many late strikes, and by one 
of the best accounts we have seen of 
the rise and pro of the Rochdale Co- 
operative Societies; to others, by an ex- 
amination of the effects of the recent gold- 
discoveries (on which we believe that Mr. 
Fawcett has previously made public some 
very interesting observations); whilst, in 
a very different branch of the subject, 
he has followed Professor Cairnes in an 
excellent chapter on the economical effects of 
slavery. This very happy peculiarity of 
illustrating every principle by an apposite 
example from actual circumstances of intrin- 
sic interest, renders the book as entertaining 
as we suppose a treatise on Political Economy 
to be capable of becoming. In conclusion, 
we may say that it has the crowning merit 
of being only moderate in length. 

It is scarcely necessary to give any sketch 
of Mr. Fawcett’s opinions on the subjects of 
which he treats. The nature of an elemen- 


_ tary work, of course, is diametrically opposed 


to any outbreak of heterodoxy or even ori- 
ginality. A doctrine must, generally speak- 
ing, have stood the severest tests to which 
the most critical judges can subject it before 
it finds acceptance in the eyes of a compiler 
of manuals. Mr. Fawcett, though he writes 
with great vigour, is wise enough to let his 
originality display itself rather in novel ways 
of enforcing old doctrines than in coming out 
with new ones on his own account. He, in 
fact, for the most part, may be said to be re 
indeed, he ayows himself in his preface) a 
disciple of Mr. J. 8. Mill’s school; and, 
throughout his work, he generally follows 
Mr. Mill’s arrangement, as well as his argu- 
ments. In some practical matters, however— 
as, for example, in the much-yexed question 
of an income-tax—he differs from him; and, 
in this case, we think, with good judgment. 
We may conclude with a remark on Po- 
litical Economy which will be found well 
illustrated in Mr. Fawcett’s volume. It was 
the fashion formerly to call Political 
Economy haik-hecaiak The favourite epi- 
thets to throw at it now are those of base 
and grovelling. The utter injustice of such 
attacks may be shown, as it has often been 
shown, bya simple explanation of the method 
pursued. Political Economy does not for 
one instant say or suppose that, whenever a 
man can make an extra penny by turning 
off an old servant or leaving an old employer, 
he ought to do it. It only calculates what 
will be the result if people on an average 
prefer three half-pence to a penny, and act 
accordingly—a supposition which is certainly 
not so improbable as to be unworthy of con- 
sideration,.and which involves absolutely no 
assumption whatever as to the morality or 
immorality of the course supposed. But a 
more satisfactory answer is drawn from the 
extreme importance of the aid rendered by 
Political Economy to all endeavours to im- 
prove the condition of the species. Two 
chapters in Mr. Fawcett’s book, to which we 
have already alluded, place this in a striking 
light. The co-operative stores are by far the 
most hopeful signs of the ability of the 
working-classes to help themselves that have 
appeared fora long time. After the many 
confusions in which the working-classes seemed 
to be running their heads against the stone- 
walls of Arithmetic and Political Economy, it 
is pleasant to see them moving in a direction 
which both those sciences can approve. The 
counterpart to this is to be found in the 
chapter on slavery, which Mr. Fawcett owes 
principally to Professor Cairnes’s admirable 
book. No condemnation of slavery comes 
with such crushing force as that of a political 


that hard-hearted and low-minded person, 
how the system of slavery tends to eat out 
everything that is noble in a national system, 


—————— 








No one else shows, so well as | 


strength. By a calm and _ philosophical 

ing out of these evils to their source 
he completely turns the flank of many of the 
frivolous defences usually set up for a de- 
grading system. 

A dishes so closely connected with the 
social progress of the race is one well worth 
studying. We know of no book better fitted 
to facilitate the commencement of such a 
study than Mr. Faweett’s very able and 
interesting yolume. 








THE COURT OF PETER THE GREAT. 

Diary of an Austrian Secretary of Legation at the 
Court of Czar Peter the Great. Translated 
from the original Latin, and Edited by the 
Count Macdonnell, K.S.J.J., &c. (Bradbury and 
Evans.) 


HERE is just enough of interest in this 
diary to render it worthy of publication 

in an English dress. The Austrian Secretary, 
J.G. Korb, is one of the writers who awaken 
Mr. Carlyle’s bitterest animosities, and stir 
him up to the use of such epithets as ‘‘ fatuous 
wind-bag,”’ ‘‘empty wiggery,”’ and the like. 
From the time the embassy to which he was 
attached left Vienna on the 10th of January, 
1699, Korb seems to have followed the ) 


‘of making an wm 4 of some sort in his diary 


at the close of each day. The plan was me- 
thodical, and the results might have been 
valuable if each day’s occurrences 

chanced to be worth recording. But, when M. 
Korb can find nothing better to tell us than 
that on one day the party mended their 
clothes, that on another they found the wea- 
ther very sharp, that on a third a horse 
bolted, and on a fourth some of the servants 

t drunk, we are inclined to praise his in- 

ustry at the expense of his judgment. 
Diaries that are kept with scrupulous regu- 
larity are sure to be more or less tiresome 
and stupid; and at least half of M. Korb’s 
contains heavy lumber. It was only when 
he arrived at the Court of Peter that he used 
his eyes and ears in the day-time, and his pen 
at night toa pg purpose. Many of the facts 
he records w a stream of light on the 
character of the great Czar, and the manners 
of his Court; and future writers will pro- 
bably be glad to avail themselves of this 
handy edition of his observations. 

Peter the Great was a man exactly fitted 
for the work he found ready to his hand. 
A mild-tempered, high-principled man, of 
tender susceptibilities and generous im- 
pulses, prone to forgive freely and forget 
easily, could not have withs the storm of 
conspiracies and intrigues that beat upon the 
Russian throne at that time. Peter resisted 
it by sheer brute force. Either by nature, 
or by the stress of habit and circumstances, 
he was not only cruel in the general sense of 
the word, but blood-thirsty to a horrible 
degree. He frequently decapitated political 
prisoners with his own hand. He would go 
out, as for a day’s treat, to witness the exe- 
cution of two or three hundred men, stand 
very near to each man as he was beheaded, 
and make grim jests over the fallen trunk. 
Men conspired against him, and he was not 
satisfied till he had watched the saw-dust 
soak up their blood. He seemed to feel that 
his own would surely flow ifhe s 1 theirs. 
A fierce demeanour, an immovable will, and 
a habitual disregard of the feelings of others 
were the powers by which he brought a 
treacherous group of courtiers into subjec- 
tion. ‘The rod of iron was never laid down; 
but it was always used with effect. He 
depended much upon his personal presence— 
upon his voice and hiseye. He would some- 
times go and inspect his troops at their exer- 
cise ; and, when their evolutions displeased 


him, ‘‘ he went himself,” as Korb records on 
one particular occasion, ‘‘ through all the 


attitudes and movements of the manual 
exercise, teaching them by his own motions 
how they should endeavour to form their 
clumsy, heavy bodies.” Thus, even to the 
common soldiers, he was no mere abstrac- 
tion, but an actual tangible power which 
they had to serve—and dread. He was 


and to corrupt the very sources of national rough and coarse with them, and he did not 
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alter his manner if a general instead of a 
private stood before him. Korb mentions 
incidentally one of the explosions which 
those placed about Peter were always look- 
ing out for :— 

Dinner was not yet over, when his Majesty left 
the room in a rage with his general-in-chief, 
Schahin, with whom he had been warmly disput- 
ing; and nobody knew what he was going to do. 
It was known later that he had gone to question 
the soldiers, to learn from them how many colonels 
and other regimental officers that. general-in-chief 
had made without reference to merit, merely for 
money. In a short time, when he came back, 
his wrath had grown to such a pitch that he drew 
his sword, and, facing the passe Say horrified 
the guests with this threat: “ y striking thus, 
I will mar thy mal-government.” * * * He 
grew so hot that he startled all the guests by 
striking right and left, he knew not where, with 
his drawn sword. Knes Romadonowski had to 
complain of a cut finger, and another of a slight 
wound on the head. Mikitim Mosciwicz was 
hurt in the hand as the sword was returning from 
a stroke. A blow far more deadly was aiming at 
the general-in-chief, who, beyond a doubt, would 
have been stretched in his gore by the Czar’s right 
hand, had not General Lefort (who was almost 
the only one that might have ventured it), catch- 
ing the Czar in his arms, drawn back his hand 
from the stroke. * * Merriment followed this 
dire tempest : the Czar, with a face full of smiles, 
was present at the dancing. 


But even in his sport he was dangerous. 
Two young ladies, who had danced till they 
were tired, quitted the ball-room. The Czar 
immediately sent two soldiers after them 
with orders to bring them back. He did not 
go home himself till five o’clock, and he saw 
no reason why others should. 

The almost ruffianly instincts of Peter led 
him into excesses even more unpardonable 
than that just described, fér with General 
Schahin he had a reasonable cause of offence. 
On another evening he happened to see ‘‘his 
favourite Alexasca’”’ dancing with his sword 
on—a practice to which, it seems, the Czar 
had a great objection. He dealt the officer 
a blow with his fist, ‘‘ to the force of which,” 
says Korb, ‘‘the blood that spouted abundantly 
from his nose bore witness.’”’ Another time 
he “boxed ” a courtier so vigorously that he 
lay ‘‘like a dying man.” He ordered 500 
unfortunate Strelitz, who had been taken 
prisoners, to have their noses and ears cut off. 
Another day 330 were led out together to 
execution :— 

The Czar himself, sitting in his saddle, looked 
on with dry eyes at the whole tragedy--at this 
frightful butchery of such a multitude of men— 
being a irate that several of the Boyars had 
anes this unaceustomed function with tremb- 

ing hands—/for that no fatter victim could be im- 
molated to God than a wicked man. 


If anything could increase the Czar’s ple- 
sure at witnessing such a scene, it was the 
resence of the sobbing, fainting wives of the 
oomed men. Death alone did not always 
satisfy him. He sometimes ordered the most 
cruel tortures to be applied to his victims :— 


Scourged most savagely with the cat, if that 
had not the effect of breaking their stubborn 
silence, fire was applied to their backs, all gory 
and streaming, in order that, by slowly roasting the 
skin and tender flesh, the sharp pangs might pene- 
trate through the very marrow of their bones to 
the utmost power of painful sensation. These 
tortures were applied over and over again. Hor- 


rid tragedies to witness and to hear! In the open | 
thought, and taste. The words are as the 


field above thirty of these more than funeral pyres 
blazed at the same time, and thereat were these 
most wretched creatures under examination roasted 
amidst their horrible howlings. At another side 
resounded the merciless strokes of the cat, while 
this most savage butchery of men was being done 
in this very pleasant neighbourhood. 


The Secretary’s humour, we may obserye, 
never rises beyond touches like those in the 
last sentence. He has so many horrible stories 
to tell that he probably thought it discreet to 
cheer up his readers occasionally with a little 
pleasantry. But the joke is generally quite 
as dismal as the anecdote it adorns. 

When we wish to get rid of the tragic 
element, M. Korb’s diary is little betterthan a 
blank to us. His observations of the Russian 





| wrote, and spoke, and dressed a century ago ; 


people were probably neither very pains- 


This, at least, being our faith, we are not 


taking nor very acute. He describes them | disposed to complain of Captain Dangerous 


as delighting in lying and fraud, as culti- 
vating vice as though it were virtue; as | 
ignorant, proud, and, treacherous. The 
whole account of the ne reads like the | 
exaggerations of the old travellers, who drew 
upon their imaginations when their facts ran 
short. M. Korb washes the women into his 
picture with a more careful hand, though we 
distrust the details even here. The customs | 
of marriage in his day are probably correctly 
described, and they are certainly curious. 
Here is one :— 

When the promise of marriage has been given, 
the father summons his daughter, who comes | 





covered with a linen veil into his presence ; and, | 
asking her whether she be still minded to marry, | 
he takes up a new rod, which has been kept ready | 
for the purpose, and strikes his daughter lightly 
once or twice, saying, “ Lo, my darling daughter, 
this is the last that shall admonish thee of thy 
father’s authority, beneath whose rule thou hast | 
lived until now.’ . The father, concluding 
his speech, stretches at the same time the whip to 
the bridegroom, who, excusing himself briefly, 
according to custom, says that he believes he shall 
have no need of this whip; but he is bound to 
accept it, and put it up under his belt, like a valu- 
able present. 


The account of the customs of the family 
and friends after the marriage is better left 
untranslated in the original Latin. The 
bridegroom’s whip would not have been 
misplaced on the shoulders of some of the 
party. 

It will be seen that M. Korb’s narrative 

ssesses historical yalue, but that it is 

y no means cheerful reading. The youn 
lady who took up the book by mistake woul 
probably be visited afterwards by several 
nightmares ; and the curious who look for 

iquant revelations will be disappointed, un- 
ess they are well grounded in their Latin, 
for the very plain-spoken passages are either 
wholly omitted or left untranslated in this 
edition. J. 








MR. SALA’S ‘‘CAPTAIN DANGEROUS.” 


The Strange Adventures of Captain Dangerous. 
By George Augustus Sala. (Tinsley Brothers.) 
APTAIN DANGEROUS—so the author 

tells us—is an attempt to write a narra- 
tive in old-fashioned English, or rather to 
write such an autobiography, as the hero of 
these adventures might have composed. It 
is an attempt, which has been made under 
different forms a score of times before, and 
has always proved unsuccessful. It is no 
dispraise to Mr. Sala to say that he has 
not succeeded in solving an insoluble pro- 
blem. We have no doubt that the spelling 

and phraseology of the book is much what a 

buccanier captain, who had picked up his 

education from hand to mouth, who had 
seen more of the world of men than of letters, 
and who lived in the ante-Johnsonian era, 
might have used. But yet we cannot per- 
suade ourselyes that we are perusing a real 
story, such as a freebooter of those days would 
have written. After laying it down we have 
much the same feeling as on reading “‘ Es- 
mond.” We have witnessed an actor perform- 
ing with wonderful cleverness the part of a per- 
sonage who lived and died in an era that has 





a gs away fromus. The an is excellent; 
ut it is acting, not pour 4 aptain John 
Dangerous is of our own day, in heart, and 


words of Anne; but the thoughts are as the 
thoughts of Victoria. This is only saying in 


own time. No writer, we believe, can pro- 


ject himself out of his own age into a past or 


| 
| 
_ other words that the author is a man of our 


_afuture one. Certain novelists are said to 


possess a remarkable insight into the spirit | 
of past ages. For our own part, we are of | 
the opinion expressed by Mephistopheles, | 
that what people call the spirit of the age is | 
simply their own spirit reflected in the mirror 
of a bygone time. We can tell how people 


but their soul has died with them. The past 
is a closed book to us, of which we only can 





gaze at the binding. 
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| because his autobiography does not bear the 


stamp of reality which attaches to that of 
Colonel Jack. Florence Armytage isas lifelike 
as Moll Flanders or Roxana; and the faults 


of Mr. Sala’s attempted narrative are only 


those which De Foe himself might have 
committed if he had placed the date of 
Colonel Jack’s adventures in the days of 
Prince Hal and Falstaff. But, apart from 
this defect, the book before us will rank very 
highly—and that‘is no mean—praise amidst 
Mr. Sala’s works. A novel it can hardly be 
called. Heroine there is none beyond a 
shadowy lady, who appears towards the end 


of the third volume, and vanishes almost 


directly. Of love-making there is very little ; 
and, indeed, the whole story is one not of 
passion, but of wild adventure. The outline 
of the narrative can be told briefly enough. 
Captain Dangerous seems to have been all 
his life in ignorance, or at any rate he leaves 
his readers in ignorance, of what his name 
really was, or who his parents were. All 
that he knew was, that he was brought up by 
an unknown lady of great wealth and high 
station, whom he believed to be his grand- 
mother. What the secret of his birth was, 
we must leave our readers to make out for 
themselyes. A variety of hypotheses are 
indistinctly hinted at, and a wide scope is 
left for imagination. However, at the age 
of eight, Jack Dangerous is turned adrift 
upon the world on the death of the un- 
known lady. Her servants and her priest 
cheat him, somehow or other, out of his 
inheritance, and he is packed off to a 
‘‘Do-the-boys Hall’ of the last century, 
where he is half-flogged to death. In despair 
the child runs away, falls in with a gang 
called the ‘‘ Blacks,” who are half-poachers 
and half-Jacobites, lives with them for a year 
or so, is arrested when the troop is broken 
up, tried, and sentenced to death. +By 
the intercession of some Quakers his sen- 
tence is remitted, and he is shipped off with 
a cargo of convicts to the plantations. At 
Jamaica he becomes errand-boy and clerk to 
a coloured washerwoman. Then, when he had 
grown up to be a man, he leaves Jamaica in 
consequence of some scrape or other, comes 
over to the Low Countries, seryes in the 
wars, makes the grand tour as a gen- 
tleman’s valet, gets impressed in King 
George’s service, and obtains a situation 
as beef-eater in the Tower, where he wit- 
nesses the execution of Lord Kilmarnock. 
After a few years’ rest, and a marriage which 
came to nothing, the Captain starts off on his 
wanderings as a sailor, trades under the black 
flag in the Spanish Main, comes home with 
money, sets up as a merchant in Holland, and 
loses his fortune by therascality of his partner. 
Beginning life again, he gets employment asa 
spy with the French Government, is captured 
by the Algerines, and made a slave of. 

e then becomes a Mussulman, makes a 
fortuneas a Bashaw, and at last returns home, 
after many wanderings, to die a decent and 
wealthy man in the metropolis of London. 

Such is the rough outline of the adventures 
of Captain Dangerous. As a work of art it 
is disjointed and unsymmetrical; and in 
this we think it is true to nature. It is im- 
possible for any body really to write a life 
of himself, giving their due relative import- 
ance to the various acts and episodes of his 
career. After all, as Mr. Sala remarks from 
the mouth of Captain Dangerous, youth 
occupies such an undue share of our recol- 
lections. 

“Were I to give vent,” he says, “to that Gar- 
rulity which grows upon us Veterans with Gout 
and the Gravel, and the kindred Ailments of Age, 
this Account of my Life would never reach 
beyond the record of Boyhood. For, from the 
first Flower of mydreshest childhood to the time 
that I became toward the more serious Business 
of the World, I think I could set down Day by 
Day, and well nigh Hour by Hour, all the things 
that have occurred to me. How is it that I 
preserve so keen a Remembrance of a little lad’s 
joys and sorrows, when I can scarcely recall how 
many times IT have suffered Shi ck in later 
age - And who (let his later life have 
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been ever so fortunate) does not preferably dwell 
on that sharp prospect, so clearly, yet so light 
looming through the Long Avenue of years ?” 


So, in accordance with the same regard for 
reality, little attempt is made to depict the 
characters of any of the personages who take 

in the life of Captain John Dangerous. 
All he knows or cares about them is the 
share they haye on his own fortunes. What 
they did is a ;aatter of great import to him ; 
what they thought or felt, very little; and 
thus, as soon as their period of contact with 
his own life has passed away, they vanish like 
ghosts, and are heard of no more. With 
the single exception of Captain Night, his 
later fortunes never bring him across the 
path of the people who had been kind 
or cruel to him when young; and there 
is no clumsily devised scheme of let- 
ters or unexpected meetings to tell the 
reader anything about the fate of the actors 
in the story. ‘Indeed, the sole interest of the 
book centres in Captain Dangerous; and 
this fact constitutes the chief difficulty the 
author has to contend with. The Captain is 
constantly at death’s door ; but, then, as we 
know all along, that finally he died well to do 
and full of years, we cannot feel any acute 
anxiety as to the manner in which he is to 
escape from his troubles. Then, too, the 
character of the renegade adventurer, though 
in many respects natural to the life, is not 
an interesting one. He is by no means a 
villain of the sensation school—nor is he a 
sentimental rogue, like Paul Clifiord. For 
a raseal, he is not a bad one. During his 
life he had been more sinned against than 
sinning; and all through his memoirs there 
runs a latent feeling that, if his account with 
society were settled up, the balance on the 
debit side would not be a very heavy one. 
The Captain’s estimate of his own character is 
given not indistinctly. Let us listen to 
him :— 

The chief delight I derive from ending my 
days in Hanover Square is the knowledge that the 
house is Mine Own. I bought it with the fruit 
of mine own earnings, mine own moneys—not 
_ gotten from grinding the faces and squeezing the 
vitals of the Poor, but acquired by painful and 
skilful Industry, and increased by the lawful 
spoil of War. For booty, as I have heard a great 
commander say in Russia, is a Holy Thing. I 
have not disdained to gather moderate riches by 
the selling and buying of lawful Merchandize ; 
albeit I always looked on mere Commerce and 
Barter as having something of the peddling and 
huxtering savour in them. My notion of a Mer- 
chant is that of a Bold Spirit who embarks on 
his own venture in his own ship, and is his own 
supercargo, and has good store of guns and Bold 
Spirits like himself on board, and sails to and fro 
on the High Seas, whithersoever he pleases. As 
to the colour of the flag he is under, what matters 
if it be of no colour at all, as old Robin Rough- 
head used to say to me—-even Black, which is the 
Negation ofall colour? ... . 

» » «+ «+ There are those who call me an old 
Pirate—Let them. I was never in trouble with 
the Admiralty Court. I can pass Execution Dock 
without turning pale. And no one can gainsay 
me that I have faithfully served his Majesty 
King George, and was always a true friend to the 
Protestant succession. 

There has been a mighty talk, too, about my 
turning Turk. Why should not I, if I could not 


Help it? Better to read the Koran than to sing 
the Black Sanctus. Better to serve Mahound than 
Bungy’s dog. . . . Inever changed my principles, 


although I was a Bashaw with three tails. Better 
to have three tails than be a Rat with only one. 


be a Bashaw, and to have as many purses full of 
Sequins and Aspers as there are days in the year. 


After this fashion Captain Dangerous soli- 
loquises on his own doings. Sometimes 
apologetic, sometimes contrite, and always 
more or less self-laudatory, he entertains a 
conviction—which neither his sainted wife, 
nor his angel-daughter, nor even Dr. Dubiety, 
his parson, can persuade him out of—that 


Jack Dangerous was not a bad fellow after | 


all. In this constant satisfaction with him- 
self hes the chief artistic merit of the cha- 
racter ; but this very merit detracts from the 
interest of the character. It is too true tobe 








And, let me tell you, it is « mighty fine thing to | Howse Of  Comtinons ; 


_ principles and courage. 





exciting. ‘Captain Dangerous" is a novel of 
that realistic school of which Balzac was the 
founder, and which Thackeray has introduced 
under a modified form into this country. 
Mr. Sala, however, comes nearer to the great 
French master than any of his English fol- 
lowers, in the power and almost cruel literal- 
ness of his descriptions. Whether ‘ Captain 
Dangerous” will be a popular novel we can- 
not tell; but persons who are weary of senti- 
mental writings and of that literature of our 
day which appears to be composed exclusively 
for the use of boarding-schools, will turn 
with pleasure to a novel which reads as if it 
were written by a man for men. ; 
We should be doing injustice if we omitted 
one word of praise for Mr. Sala’s style. With 
every succeeding work it seems to us to grow 
more clear, more vigorous, and more original. 
Pages after pages of the work before us read 
like those of the days of Swift and De Foe 
and Bolingbroke, when, ia our judgement, 
English prose writing was carried to its 
highest excellence. Those who have watched 
the literary career of the author of the ‘‘Seven 
Sons of Mammon,” and have remarked how, 
after many trials and tentative imitations, a 
great marked talent is revealing itself in his 
writings, will see no sign of falling off in the 
‘‘ Memoirs of Captain Dangerous.” . ft 





SPEECHES OF M. GUIZOT, 
Histoire Parlementaire de France. Recueil com- 
plet des Discours prononcés dans les Chambres 
de 1819 4 1848. Par M. Guizot. (Paris: 
Michel Lévy Fréres.) 
HESE two volumes are the first instalment 
of a collection of the speeches of M. Guizot 
in the French Chambers, and are described in 
the title-page as a supplement to the Memoirs 
he has recently published. Few reader 
unless induced by personal regard for the 
speaker, or by some peculiar interest in 
the Parliamentary history of France, will 
attempt to wade through the volumes; and 
those few will be staggered by finding 800 
pages of small and close print to 140 
of large print. The latter contain the 
introduction, the former the speeches. The 
supplement is not open to the objections 
which it is impossible quite to overcome with 
regard to the Memoirs, from their publica- 
tion in the lifetime of their author. <A 
speaker who has occupied the position of 
M. Guizot renders a service to the political 
literature of his country in editing his 
speeches correctly, even at the expense, as 
is the case with this book, of preserving 
much that is purely ephemeral. Every 
one would now rejoice could Bolingbroke, 
Chatham, or Pitt haye done the same. 
The historian of the reign of Louis 
Philippe will turn to the speeches rather 
than to the Memoirs in making his esti- 
mate of Guizot. An English reader cannot 
help comparing them with the speeches 
of English statesmen, more especially of the 
Parliamentary leaders with whom M. 
Guizot was brought into closest relation—Sir 
Robert Peel and Lord Palmerston. They are 
wanting in the mastery over facts and the 
power of handling details shown by the 
former, and certainly in the geniality of the 
latter. There is nothing playful, nothing 
light about them. They remind one of the 
sustained character of a leeture. They would 
not, we think, have been successful in the 
but they exercised 
great influence on the Chamber of Deputies. 


| Intellectually, they were exactly suited to lead 
| the audience. 
| to the generalities and sentiments of which 
| the French are fond, qualified by a calm 
| appreciation and statement of facts. Their 


They contain constant appeals 


leading moral characteristics are loyalty to 
We have not room 
for illustration. As the speeches are seyenty- 
eight in number, and embrace a yariety of 
topics, they do not lend themselves to a short 
review. 

The chief interest of the book, for general 
readers, lies in the introduction, which con- 
tains a summary of the history of politieal- 
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liberty since 1789, and remarks on the pre- 
sent state of public opinion in France. On 
this last point no one can speak with so much 
authority as M. Guizot. Though he has 
ceased to be an actor in public life, he is 
neither a refugee nor a recluse. He lives 
some months of every year in Paris, and 
associates with men of different opinions. 
He has thus the widest experience on which 
to found his conclusions. His remarks, 
therefore, will be more interesting and more 
entitled to attention than our criticisms. 
The introduction begins by saying :— 

“The friends of political liberty are sad, and 
reasons are not wanting for their sadness, Per- 
haps I may be allowed to say that I should have, 
more than any one, some right to give myself up 
to it. I have fallen with the institutions and the 
government which we looked upon as the witness 
and the pledge of political liberty. But, while I 
think the sadness justified, I think it excessive 
and unjust towards our time and our country. I 
do not believe that France has renounced any of 
her noble ambitions, or that she has lost all means 
of satisfying them. I have confidence in the 
future of my country, and of political liberty in 
my country. 

“T have no illusions. Among the friends of 
political liberty, many are discouraged, and would 
not willingly renew efforts and struggles, from 
which they no rs oe expect victory. Others 
have attached their hopes to the imperial govern- 
ment, and promise themselves from it, in the future, 
the amount of liberty (satisfactions libérales) 
which they believe necessary or possible. The 
sg looks on with sceptical indifference at the 
anguishing ts of the one party and the dis- 
tant hopes of the other, completely taken up with 
the interests of civil life, and the enjoyment of 
repose after so many storms.” 


Two ideas, he tells us, are industriously 
propagated to enco this state of mind: 
the first, that the present state of society is 
the triumph of the principles of the French 
Revolution ; the second, that if liberty suffers 
equality does not suffer ; and, it is added, that 
the triumph of these principles and of the 
cause of equality is of more importance to 
France than the triumph of political liberty. 
We need hardly say that he rejects these 
ideas as false and fatal. He believes the 
public indifference more a nt than real, 
and merely transitory. The great object of 
the introduction is to cheer the friends of 
liberty, by proving that constitutional go- 
vernment has risen after every fall. 

“In the last three-quarters of a century, three 
generations—1789, 1814, and 1848—have had 
political possession of France, and made its des- 
tinies. The first two have ended, the third is 
beginning its course. I wish to question all the 
three; I wish to know precisely what they have 
thought, what they have desired, what they have 
done, and to seek in their spirit and their history 
the meaning of contemporary events, and the 
political future of France.” 


Every French writer of modern history has 
to give his verdict upon 1789. It is the 
starting-point of every discussion. But, for 
our purpose, the pages devoted to the first 
generation may be passed over. The year 
1814 was a critical year in the history of poli- 
tical liberty. It affords a proof that political 
liberty may be dormant without bemg ex- 
tinguished. The Restoration, and the Charter 
then published, instantly transformed the 
Corps Législatif, established by Napoleon, 





from a silent and inert to a loud and active 
assembly. The sentiments, even the party 
organization, of constitutional government 
sprang up at once. ‘‘ The members remained 


unchanged; but the breath of life had re- 


| entered.” 
| appeared indifferent, welcomed as something 


The men who the day before had 


quite natural, the return of political liberty. 


| With various vicissitudes it reached the year 
| 1828 in safety. 
| situdes step 

| M. Guizot assigns its chief reverses down to 
| the present moment to the growth of the 


Without tracing these vicis- 
, it is enough to say that 


Republican party between 1820 and 1830, 
under the influence of secret societies. And 
he thinks it necessary to give up two or 
three pages to show that years of conspiracy 


are a bad preparation for the habits of . 


onr- 
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This party, strengthened by the accession 
of some of the so dona of 1792, brought 
about the Revolution of July, 1830. The 
Chambers hastened to join, in order to guide 
the movement; but the movement in 
a popular insurrection, ‘‘ and the leaders of 
the popular insurrection were the members 
of secret societies, ancient conspirators, re- 
publican chiefs.” From that moment a 
revolutionary element—that is, an element 
desirous of a republic in name or in fact— 
was introduced upon the political arena, 
hitherto occupied by a constitutional element. 
The government of July commenced with a 
le at once against ‘‘the obstinate 
representatives of the old society, and the 
rash partisans of the new.” 

“Tts glory is to kave accepted and borne without 
hesitation, during eighteen years, this heavy load. 
To re-establish order, and found a government 
worthy the name, it adopted resolutely at home 
and abroad, a policy of resistance to disorder, 
chimerical desires, revolutionary enterprises ; and 
it carried out the policy of resistance with the 
arms of liberty alone, without recourse to any 
exceptional law, to any violence, to any silence— 
living unceasingly in the face of publicity, and 
respecting, in the midst of the struggle, all the 
liberties of all its enemies.” 

But the government of July fell. Why? 
M. Guizot does not shrink from answering 
the question. Its fall was due to the hetero- 
geneous composition of the political parties 
of the time. There was not union enough 
among the natural supporters of government 
to nae. te a strong conservative party. The 
opposition was more than a constitutional 
opposition, and numbered in its ranks not 
only the opponents of the actual administra- 
tion, but a retrograde party and a republican 


The explanation is hardly sufficient. An 
opposition always contains discordant ele- 
ments. Especially must this be the case after 
a revolution. Here lies the t difficulty of 
the new government. M. Guizot’s explana- 
tion does not really tell us much more than 
that Louis Philippe and his advisers were 
unequal to the emergency. 

He rests his confidence for the future on 
these grounds: that the masses are not so 
indifferent to liberty as they appear to be; 
that the middle classes, notwithstanding all 
that is alleged to the contrary, retain their 
taste for constitutional government, and that 
the younger men of education show symp- 
toms of not having ‘‘ renounced the hopes of 
activity and political liberty which filled up 
the life of their fathers.” 

It is obviously to this younger generation 
that the introduction is addressed; and we na- 
turally expect an answer tothe question, What 
is the conduct recommended at the present 
moment? The answer is not directly given, 
but is, we think, implied. We take it to be 
to avoid all republican iations, to make 
political liberty the , and, in the mean- 
tame, to accept and develop every means 
which the existing government offers. The 
first part of this advice is clearly conveyed ; 
we gather the latter part from the earnest- 
ness with which he insists on union and on 

tting rid of rivalries produced by past revo- 

utions, and from the prominence he gives to 

the remark, that institutions founded under 
a despotism—such as, under the first Em- 
pire, the Corps Législatif mentioned above, 
and the University of Paris, in which he 
himself lectured—have ended in serving the 
interests of constitutional government. 


NOTICES. 
A Yachting Voyage in the Baltic. By 8S. R. 











" Graves, Commodore of the Royal Mersey Yacht 


Club. (Longman & Co. Pp. 399.)—LIn the sum- 
mer of 1862, the author made a cruise of ten 
weeks in a sea “little frequented,” he says, “al- 
though admirably ated be yachting.” He had 
favourable opportunities, he adds, “of collectin 

information relative to the trade of Denmark an 

Sweden, and respecting some of the charitable 
institutions of Copenhagen, Stockholm, and Mos- 
cow ;” and the information so collected, together 
with the general impressions received, he now 
publishes for the bencfit of renders, and especially 





of his brother yachtsmen. The volume consists of 
fifteen chapters, besides several statistical and 
other* appendices. Two of the chapters are 
devoted to the setting out and the voyage into the 
North Sea; three to Copenhagen and Danish 
matters and sights ; three to Stockholm and things 
Swedish ; six to Russian scenes and incidents, in- 
cluding St. Petersburg and Moscow ; and the last 
chapter is Homeward Bound. In the Danish 
part of the book the Princess Alexandra, of course, 
figures—as, at the time of the author's voyage, 
her approaching union with the Prince of Wales 
was the theme of talk in Denmark as in England. 
Here is an extract which will give an idea of the 
style of the book, while it may solve a difficulty 
that has been felt among ourselves :—“ ‘There is 
one thing,’ said the gallant Captain, taking a 
Saxe-Gotha Almanack from his pocket, ‘that I 
cannot understand—how the Princess Alexandra 
comes to be a lieutenant in the Danish army; 
listen to her titles: —Princesse Alexandra Caroline 
Marie Charlotte Louise Julie, née ler Decembre, 
1844; Sous-Lieutenant dans l’armée Danoise.’ 
‘I don’t see the slightest impropriety in it,’ said 
the Doctor ; ‘she only imitates the good example 
of Queen Thyra, after whom her own sister is 
named, and of our Boadicea; and I have little 
doubt that Denmark is right in expecting more 
than England, when she wishes every woman, as 
well as every man, to do their duty.’ ‘I do not 
wish to spoil your controversy, gentlemen,’ inter- 
rupted Mr. H.; ‘ but it may tend to diminish the 
difference between you, if I observe, that, in the 
Danish Stats-kalender, from which, no doubt, 
your book quotes, Alexandra’s name was, by ® 
mistake of the printer, put instead of that of her 
brother Frederik, who held that position in the 
army ; and, vice versd, his name appeared in the 
Calendar, where hers should have been.’ This 
matter-of-fact statement, of course, terminated the 
dispute.” 


The Case for the Crown, in re “ The Wigtown 
Martyrs ” proved to be Myths, versus Wodrow 
and Lord Macaulay, Patrick the Pedler, and 
Principal Tulloch. By Mark Napier, Sheriff of 
Tamfriesshire. (Edinburgh: Edmonston and 
Douglas. Pp. 142.)—Mr. Marx Napier, the 
author of the Lives of Montrose and Dundee, 
and perhaps the most intensely Anti-Presbyterian 
soul in Scotland, has recently roused a contro- 
versy as to the truth of a famous story—hitherto 
universally believed, and narrated by Lord Mac- 
aulay in his History—of the martyrdom, by 
drowning, in the Solway, in May, 1685, of two 
poor Presbyterian women, who refused compli- 
ance with the religious tests imposed by the Scot- 
tish government of the Restoration. There has 
been a war of pamphlets and leading articles on 
the subject, in which Principal Tulloch of St. 
Andrews, has taken part--defending, with others, 
the authenticity of the story. Mr. Napier here 
replies in characteristic fashion—#.e., with a 
great deal of research, but with a recklessness of 
personality, and a dashing of abusive and con- 
temptuous adjectives right and left, backwards 
and forwards, in which, in these days of charac- 
terless writing, there is—as Dr. Chalmers said of 
the chapters of the Old Testament containing the 
curses—something “ quite refreshing.”’ His inten- 
tion, it seems, is wider than the particular case 
discussed. ‘“ Whether two obscure women,” he 
says, “ were or were not executed for high treason 
in 1685, would be a trifling question to deal with 
elaborately and systematically, if the case of the 
Wigtown martyrs went no deeper. But it lies at 
the root of that cancerous growth upon the His- 
tory of Scotland, the martyrology of the Covenant. 
Close research has led me to the conviction, that 
not a single individual was unjustly put to death 
for rebellion, or high treason, in Scotland, by the 
Government of the Restoration.” Mr. Mark 
Napier deals in strong assertions. “The brave 
ruflian, Cromwell”—that is his style of rhetoric ; 
from which, also, his style of reasoning may be 
sometimes inferred. A good deal might turn 
upon Mr. Napier’s sense of the word “ unjustly” 
in the above passage. We have a shrewd sus- 
picion that it differs from that of most historians 
of these days; and, indeed, were we contending 
for the truth of the Wigtown story which Mr. 
Napier denies, we should be tempted to try what 
we could make of this argument—Had Mr. 
Mark Napier been alive in 1685, and had the two 
poor women come across him when he was in that 
mood towards Presbyterianism and the Covenanters 
which his writings show, rather than in his general 
state of hearty good humour, what probability is 
there that they would have escaped drowning ? 
Altogether, however, the controversy is curious and 
suggestive ; and Mr. Napier is a hard hitter, and 
a@ man of no common lore. 
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A Story of Carn Brea, Essays, and Poems. By 
John Harris, Cornish Miner, Author of “The 
Mountain Prophet,’ “The Mine, and other 
Poems,” &c. (Hamilton, Adams, & Co. Pp. 232.) 
—In the preface to this volume of poems and 
prose essays, which is the fourth publication of 
the author in a book-form, he tells us that some 
of the poems were “written in his early home, 
when he was in his teens :” and others are of more 
recent date, “pencilled amid the fragrance of the 
wild flowers at the musing time of twilight, when 
sitting on the moss of the hill, beside his Cornish 
birthplace,” or “ composed in the leisure of even- 
ing, by his own dear hearth, with his children 
playing around him.” The chief poem, “ A Story 
of Carn Brea”’—which is in blank verse, and in 
five “ Books ”—is a story, or tradition, of Cornish 
life. ‘Other pictures in the volume are paintings 
from every-day life, or incidents in the writer's 
brief career.” Nearly all the prose essays—some 
of them reprinted here from periodicals—were 
written when the author was a daily labourer in 
one of the oldest and deepest tin mines in Corn- 
wall. Appended to the volume we find a list of 
subscribers to if, and also twenty pages of closely- 
printed and very eulogistic “Opinions of the 
Press” on the author’s previous publications. 
The following extract from the chief poem will 
speak for itself :— 

Some court “great gluts of people,” houses, towns, 
And cities drunk with riot ; but, for me, 

I woo the reedy meadow and the fen, 

Where rushes rustle, or the rock where climbs 
The shining ivy, and the wild bird sings. 
Quaint do ye call me, that I love such scenes, 
For evermore with Nature? Be it so; 

I am her child, and she my mother is ; 

And so you must not blame me. Up the hill, 
And down the vale, and through the breezy carn, 
By the sea-shore, and on the ragged ridge, 

I read her legends, living lays of love. 

My own old county is my copy-book, 

From which I cull my pictures; and its leaves 
Are like her mines, exhaustless in their worth. 
My hero-miner is no gilt ideal, 

Pull’d in to make a poem, but a man 

Who really lived, and acted, and expired ; 

A noble man, a man to imitate. 

But see, two riders and their foaming steeds 
Burst from the coppice like a thought of flame. 

Canada and the Crimea; or, Sketches of a 
Soldier’s Life. From the Journal and Corres- 
pondence of the late Major Ranken, R.E. Edited 
by his brother W. Bayne Ranken. Second Edition. 
(Longman. 4° 328.)—Now that Mr. King- 
lake’s book has drawn fresh attention to the great 
Crimean struggle, the more modest autobiographi- 
cal account of this eye-witness will be read with 
renewed interest. The extracts from the journals 
and correspondence of Major Ranken form, in- 
deed, a not unimportant contribution to the history 
of that period. Every line bears the stamp of 
truthfulness; and the simple and unaffected 
language, evidently never intended for publica- 
tion, only adds to the charm of the relation of so 
many striking events. The assault of the Redan 
is described in a very striking manner, and no less 
so the subsequent burning of Sebastopol, “ nearly 
half the burning city hidden by the impenetrable 
cloud caused by the explosion ; and the huge line- 
of-battle ships which formerly lay like grim float- 
ing towers, sunk to the bottom, with nothing but 
the top of the masts visible.” After escaping a 
thousand dangers in the open field, Major Ranken 
at last found his death in an unexpected manner 
by the falling of a wall, forming part of the Naval 
Barracks of the conquered city. According to the 
Times correspondent, he was the last English- 
man killed in the Crimea. It is almost to be 
regretted, seeing the interest attached to these 
sketches of the Crimean war, that Mr. Bayne 
Ranken has not chosen to give some more 
extracts of his brother's papers, which, as 
he states, “would have sufliced for a volume 
twice as large as the present.” As it is, rather 
more than one-half of the book is filled with an 
account of Canada and the United States, which, 
though attractive enough in itself, does not come 
up in interest to the subsequent part of the work. 
The first, however, has the advantage of forming 
a brisk and lively counterpart to the more serious 
second half. President Pierce’s inauguration 
is sketched with much humour, as also an acci- 
dental meeting with ‘‘the great Mr. Thackeray,” 
who was “very sociable, and talked in an unre- 
served, kind manner.” We learn on this occasion 
that our great novelist, in a two hours’ conversa- 
tion, expressed himself to the effect that the 
United States were a model country, with a 
“future likely to be more glorious than Eng- 
land’ 8.” 

Analecta Greca Minora; with Introductory 
Sentences, English Notes, and a Dictionary. By 
the Rey. Percival Frost, M.A., late Fellow of St. 
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John’s College, Cambridge. (Bell and Daldy. 
Pp. 226.)—THIs is an adaptation of Dalzell’s well- 
known “ Analecta Minora,”’ with some alterations, 
and, as the author believes, improvements. Among 
these is the prefixing of a few pages of the very 
simplest Greek sentences, so as to obviate theme- 
cessity which formerly existed of using a more 
elementary reading-book before beginning the 
Analecta. The learner can commence with this 
book ‘as soon as he begins to read any Greek at 
all, and, by the time he has worked through it to 
the end, he will be able to translate the easier 
authors agiren J read in schools.” The selections, 

uctory sentences, are—in prose, 
from sop, Palephates, Plutarch’s Apophthegms, 
Lucian’s Dialogues, and Xenophon; and, in 
verse, from the Fables of Babrius, from Anacreon, 
Bion, Moschus, and Tyrteus. Mr. Frost has cur- 
tailed the extracts from AZsop, and he has omitted 
—which we regret—the “foolish anecdotes” of 
our old friend Scholasticus. The poetical fables 
of Babrius, from the edition of Sir George Corne- 
wall Lewis, are a new feature. The notes are 
judiciously put at the foot of the page, instead of 
at the end; and the lexicon, at thaend, about the 
propriety of which Mr. Frost had some doubts, 
has been introduced by the advice of several 
masters of great experience. 


The Historic Character of the Pentateuch Vin- 
dicated. A Reply to Part I. of Bishop Colenso’s 
“ Critical Examination.” By a Layman of the 
Church of England. (Skeffiington. Pp. 206.)— 
“ Bishop CoLenso,” says the author of this Reply, 
“comes before us, not as a captious caviller, who 
seeks for objections because he hates the truth, 
but as a conscientious doubter, who has been 
driven into the conclusions he adopts against his 
will. With such a one, more especially, we 
should endeavour to deal fairly and honestly ; not 
distorting or mutilating anything that he says to 
serve Our OWn purpose, nor imputing aught to him 
that he does not say; but giving to every state- 
ment just that mate which he himself attached 
to it and no more. e believe that he is in error, 
and we desire to convince him of it. But how 
shall this be done? . - « Sah an 
opponent is not to be silenced by showy rhetoric 
or clever sarcasm. His arguments are not to 
be overthrown by mere _ counter-assertions, 
however dogmatically urged. He must be met 
upon his own ground, coped with by his own 
weapons, tried by his own standards.” If the 
author is true to these words of his own in his 
introduction, and yet has fairly answered Bisho 
Colenso on the points which he discusses with 
him, he will deserve special credit. 


The Plain of Troy Described: and the Identity 
of the Ilium of Homer with the new Ilium of Strabo 
proved, by comparing the Poet's narrative with 
the present Topography. By Charles Maclaren, 
F.R.S.E. (Edinburgh : Adam and Charles Black, 
1863. Pp. 224.)—In 1822, Mr. Charles Maclaren 
of Edinburgh, known as a man of culture, and an 
accomplished geologist, and who was formerly 
editor of the Scotsman newspaper, published a 
“ Dissertation on the Topography of the Plain of 
Troy,” in which he advocated that view as to the 
site of Homer’s Ilium which he here repeats. The 
subject being one interesting only within a select 
circle, the book had, he says, but a limited sale. 
Firmly believing, however, that his researches 
had conducted him to the true solution of the 
a, and having had the satisfaction of seeing 

is view gaining ground—corroborated by Mr. 
Grote among others—he has now republished his 
essay, or rather published a fresh and larger 
essay on the same subject. Two-thirds of the 
matter of the present volume are new, or rather 
rewritten. The volume, which is illustrated 
with maps and wood-cuts, will attract Homeric 
scholars. 

We have also received the following works :—The 
Library of His Excellency Sir George Grey, K.C.B., 





presented by him to the South African Library. 
Vol. Ill., Part 1. Manuscripts and Incunables, | 
(Tritbner & Co. Pp. 24.)—- The Grateful Sparrow, A | 
True Story. Fourth Edition. (Griffith and Farran. | 
By the | 


Pp. 16.)—How I became a_Governess. 
author of “ The Grateful Sparrow.” (Griffith and 
Farran. Pp. 82.)—Dicky Birds. A True Story. 


By the author of “ How I became a Governess.” 
(Griffith and Farran. Pp. 21.)—Little by Latile. 
A Series of Graduated Lessons in the Art of | 
Reading Music. By the author of “ Conversations 
in Harmony.” (Griflith and Farran. Pp. 194.)— | 
Stories from the Lins of the Teacher. Retold by | 
a Disciple. (E.T. Whitfield. Pp. 150.)—Letéer | 


to T. Cullyns Simon, Esq., Author of “ The Philo. | 
sophical Answer to ‘ Essays and Reviews.’” By | 
M. P. W. Bolfou. (Chapmanand Hall. Pp. 6.)— | 


‘ 





Speech Delivered in the House of Commons on 
the“ Alabama" Question. By Sir Roundell Palmer. 
(Macmillan. Pp. 28.)—Devonia’s Epithaiamium on 
the Marriage of the Prince of Wales. By the 
author of “ Wild Flowers from the Garden of the 
Soul.” (Wm. Freeman. Pp. 14.)—Old Oscar, 
the Faithful Dog. By H. G. Reid. (8S. W. 
Partridge. Pp. 16.)—The Christian Spectator. 
Vol. IV., Parts 37-40.. January to April, 1863. 
(Elliot Stock. Pp. 256.)—The Elements of our 
Christian Faith. Two Sermons preached in St. 
Martin’s Church, Leicester. By the Rev. David 
James Vaughan, M.A., Vicar of St. Martin’s, 
Leicester. (Macmillan. Pp. 27.)—The Circassian 
War as bearing on the Polish Insurrection. (Hard- 
wicke. Pp. 102.)—Meliora: a Quarterly Review 
of Social Science. No. 21. April, 1862. (S. W. 
Partridge. Pp. 96.)—Cassell’s Bible Dictionary. 
Illustrated. Part 1. Aaron—Agriculture. (Cassell, 
Petter, and Galpin. Pp. 32.)—The Pilgrimage 
to Rome. A Poem, in two books. By R. Owen, 
B.D., Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford. (Oxford : 
H. Hammans. Pp. 166.)—Grace of Glenholme. 
By William Platt. 3 vols. (T.C. Newby. Pp. 368, 
361, and 376.)—Lessons learned from the Mar- 
riage of the Prince of Wales. A Sermon by 
Thomas Hancock, Curate of St. Leonard’s, Bucks. 
(Tring: C. Bird. Pp. 16.)—How to Train Young 
Eyes and Ears. By Mary Ann Ross. (Edinburgh : 
J. Gordon. Pp. 139.)—First Latin Grammar. 
Part I. Accidence. (Oxford: Slatter and Son. 
Pp. 98.)—Latin Vocabulary. By the Rev. W. 
Tuckwell, M.A. (Oxford: Slatter and Son. Pp. 
53.)-—Bacon’s War-map of Poland, 1863. Bacon's 
Plan of the Ports of Charleston, Savannah, Mo- 
bile, New Orleans, Vicksburg, and Galveston. 
Colton’s Map of Kentucky and Tennessee. (Bacon 
& Co.)—A Handbook of Phonography. By Ed- 
ward James Jones. (Partridge. Pp. 80.)—The 
Legal Exemption of the Clergy from Turnpike 
Tolls. By the Rev. J. 8. Sidebotham, M.A. 
(Oxford: T. & G. Shrimpton. Pp. 23.)—Jndian 
Annexations; British Treatment of Native 
Princes. Reprinted from the “ Westminster Re- 
view.” (Triibner & Co. Pp. 48.) 
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graphs. Imp. 8vo. pp. 284. Tweedie. 7s. 6d. 


(Eone ; or, Before the Dawn. A Poem. Feap. 8vo. pp. 91. 
Black. 3s. 


OOSTERZEE. Ve ge and Homiletical Commentary 
on the Gospel of St. Luke. Specially designed and 
adapted for the use of Ministers and Students. From 
the German of J. J. Van Oosterzee, D.D. Edited b 
J. P. Lange, D.D. Translated by Sophia Taylor. Vo 
IL. 8vo. pp. 463. Edinburgh: Clark. Hamilton. 9s. 


OprEn (Edward A.) Postage Stamp Album, and Cata- 
logue of British and Foreign Postage Stamps. New 
Edition. Sm. 4to. pp. xii—220. Blake. 5s. 


Postage Stamp Album, separate. pp. xii-—168 








3s. 6d 


Owen (R,, B.D.) The Pilgri to Rome. A Poem: 
in Two Books. Feap. 8vo. pp. 166. Oxford: Hammans. 


Pace (David, F.R.S.E., F.G.8.) Introductory Text 
Book of Physical Geography. Small post 8vo., pp. 
193. Blackwoods. 2s. 

PALMER (Sir Roundell, M.P.) Speech Delivered in the 
House of Commons on the “ Alabama” Question, on 
a March 11, 1863. S8vo. sd. pp. 28. Macmillan. 

8. 


Pavut (William, F.R.H.S.) The Rose Garden. In Two 
Divisions. Diy. 1. Embracing the History of the Rose, 
the formation of the Rosarium, and a detailed account 
of the various practices adopted in the successful culti- 
vation of this popular flower ; illustrated with numerous 
engravings on wood. Div. 2. Containing an arrange- 
ment, in natural groups, of the most esteemed varieties 
of Roses recognized and cultivated in the various Rose 
Gardens, English and Foreign ; with full descriptions 
and remarks on their origin and mode of culture. 
—— Edition. Crown 8vo., pp. iv—296. Kent. 

s. 6d. 

Pearce (Maresco, B.A.) Philip of Kénigsmarkt, and 

Poems. Feap. 8vo., pp. vi--322 Pickering. 8s. 6d. 


PRAYER IN THE CoTTaGeE. Folio, roller. S. W. Part 
ridge. 2s. 


Reip (H.G.) Old Oscaf, the Faithful Dog. Pp. 16, 
S. W. Partridge. 


Rovuse’s Practica MAN: giving 400 carefully pre- 
pared Forms in Legal Matters requiring prompt atten- 
tion, and a complete collection of Tables and 
applicable to the management of Estates, the calcula- 
tions of all Values dependent on Lives, Reversions, 
and Terminable Payments ; and to Military and other 
Surveying, Measurements, &c., &c. Including Tables 
of the Values of Joint Lives, according to the Govern- 
ment probabilities of Life, distinguishing Male and 
Female Lives, aud published in no other work. Tenth 
Edition. Obg. 18mo. pp. xliv—528. Maawell. 9s. — 


Sata. The Strange Adventures of Captain Dangerous : 
who was a Soldier, a Sailor, a Merchant, a Spy, a Slave 
among the Moors, a Bashaw in the service of the Grand 
Turk, and died at last in his own house in Hanover 
Square. A Narrative in old-fashioned English. At- 
tempted by George Augustus Sala. Three Vols. Post 
Svo. pp. xx—940. Tinsley. 31s. 6d. 


Scenes Or CLERICAL Lire and Silas Marner. By 
George Elivt. Cr. 8vo. pp. 490. Blackwoods. 6s. 


SKIRMISHING. By the Author of “ Cousin Stella,” &c., 
&c. Post 8vo. pp. vili—313. Smith, Elder, § Co. 103.64. 


Sauire (Peter, F.LS.) The Pharmacopeias of the 
London Hospitals. Arranged in Sroups for easy refer- 
ence and comparison. 15mo. pp. vni—152. 
Churchill. 3s. 6d. 

Stony (William W.) Roba di Roma. Two Volumes. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. pp. viii~720. Chapman 
and Hall. 21s. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE OssTETRICAL SOCIETY OF 
Lonpon. Vol. IV. For the Year 1862. With a 
List of Officers, Fellows, etc. With Plates. vo. 
pp. xxxvili—338. Lostgmen. 15s. 
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Two poewene IN THE CONFEDERATE STATES, in- 
peg rd isit to New Orleans under the domination 
of Butler. By an English Merchant. Post 

Fs Ve - Bentley. 8s. 6d. : 
ruin (R. Denny) and Key (Thomas). Transfer o 

and Declaration of Title Acts, 1862, illustrated 

Practice and Decisions under the analogous Irish 


Roy. 12mo. pp. Ix—269. Maxwell. 10s. 


Vv Rev. Josiah). Gleanings among the Sheaves ; or, 
‘Hanafuls jet fall on purpose for the Poor. 18mo., 
pp. vi~116. Book Society. 1s. ; : 

TON , LL.D.) Elements of Internationa 
bd 0 ET sete edition. By William Beach 
Lawrence. Royal 8vo. pp. Ixxxviii—1095. Low. 31s. 6d. 

Wurrestve (Right Hon. James, Q.C., LL.D., M.P.) 
The Life and th of the Irish Parliament. With 
Portrait. Cr. 8vo. cl. lp. pp. 204. Dublin: Hodges, 
Smith, § Co. 2s. 

Wors ey (Philip Stanhope). Poems and Translations. 
Feap. 8vo. pp. viii—207. Blackwoods. 5s. 





FRENCH. 
BARrruéLemy (de). Philippe de Courcillon, marquis de 
u, sa Vie, son Journal, et la Cour de Louis XIV. 
Par Edouard de Barthélemy. 8°. Paris, Aubry. 
Béravup. Atlas complet d’Anatomie chirurgicale topo- 
graphiqued’aprés Nature. Par M. Bion, avec un texte 
i par B. J. Béraud, chirurgien et professeur 
int & la Maternité de Paris. 2¢ partie. 4°. Paris, 
Baillizre. 10 fr. 
pers Des Ra - a ag oe site jee ng 
Essai historique et philosophique. Par Jo izouart, 
avocat. 580 p. Paris, Gaume fréres et Duprey. 
Bourcer. Influence de la Rotation de la “>-re sur le 
Mouvement des Corps a la Surface. Par | Jourget. 
8°. Clermont, Thibaud. 
Desjsarpins. Observations sur la Prostitution. Par 


Desjardins, médecin en chef du dispensaire de salu- 
yA de la ville du Havre. 8”. Te Havre, Cazavan 
et Ce. 

Duranbd. Théorie électrique du Froid, de la Chaleur et 
de la Lumiére ; avec un avant- s sur l’action phy- 
—_—— de l’électricité. Par le docteur F. Aug. 
Durand. 8°. Paris, Savy. 

Huarp. Répertoire de Législation et de Jurisprudence 


en Matidre de Brevets d’Invention. Par Adrien Huard, 

avocat. 606 p. Paris, Cosse et Marchal. 5 fr. 
IsocratTe. (Euvres complates d’Isocrate. Traduction 

nouvelle, avec le texte en regard. Par le duc de Cler- 


mont-Tonnerre, ancien ministre de la guerre et de la 
marine. Vol. 2. 8%, 480 p. Paris, Firmin Didot 
freres. 


JACQuES, Simon, et Sarsset. Manuel de Philosophie. 
Par Amédée Jacques, Jules Simon, et Emile Saisset. 
4e édition. 8°, p. Paris, L. Hachette et Ce. 8 fr. 

. Mavrpat. Annuaire des Faits, Résumé universel, chro- 
nol et alphabétique des Evénements de 1862. 
Par J. Mavidal. 2e année. 18, 413 p. Paris, Duprat. 

Peter. Des Malaties virulentes compareés chez l’Homme 
et chez les Animaux. Par Michel Peter, docteur en 
médecine. 8°,112p. Paris, Asselin. 

Pxyrat. Etudes historiques et religieuses, Par A. 
Hy gaa 18 jésus, 346 p. Paris, Michel Lévy fréres. 


Pout (de). Souvenirs du Bataillon de Zonaves pontifi- 
caux. Par Oscar de Poli. 18 jésus, 339 p. Paris, 
Dupray de la Mahérie. 2 fr. 

Rorianp (A. A.) Lettres nouvelles et inédites de la 
Princesse Palatine. Traduites par A. A. Rolland. 18 
jésus, 368 p. Paris, Hetzel. 

Turers. Histoire du Consulat et de Empire, faisant 
suite & Histoire de la Révolution frangaise. Par M. A. 
Thiers. Edition illustrée. 2e tirage. Tome 2. 8°, 
463 p. Paris, Plon. 5 fr. 50. 

VEILLECH2ZE (de). Le Gandin et ses Ancétres. Par 
Th. de Veillec 18 jésus, 192 p. Paris, Dentu. 





Vian. L’ ie contemporaine. Par M. Louis Vian. 
18 jésus, 272 p. Paris, Challamel ainé. 

Vorsin. Les Cénomans anciens et modernes, Histoire 
du de la Sarthe depuis les temps Jes plus 
reculés. Par M. l’abbé Auguste Voisin. 8°, 390. p- 
Le Mans, Monnoyer freres. 

GERMAN. 

AssING . Die nationale Presse in Italien, 

von 1 ’ on Ludmilla Assing. 8°, 155 p. 


Leiprig, Brockhaus. 1 th, is work on the periodical 

press of Italy is based upon Piero Cironi’s book on the 
same subject.) 

BuscuMann (Joh, Carl Ed.) Die Verwandtschafts- 
Verhiiltnisse der athapaskischen Sprachen. Berlin, 
Diimmler. 14 th. ‘ 


Fiscner (Prof. L.) Verzeichniss der Phanerogamen u 
d, Berner-Oberlandes u. der Um- 
gebungen v. Thun. 8. Bern, Dalp. 4 th. 


ey a a ae oe 
Zu u. ” ° ’ i 
te P pag. kopf § 
HICKMANN (A. L.) Industrial-Atlas des Kénigr. Boh- 
men. Imp-Fol. Prag, Mercy. 2 th. 
JACOBSEN (Or. Emil). Chemisch-technisches Reper- 
hersich¢li ae 


lich ete Mittheilgn. der 
netesten Erfindgn, Portackritte’ _ auf 


oars m Oe E. 


riden. 8, 545 p. Leipsig, Hale. « 14 th. 





Sporrer (Prof. Dr.) Beobachtungen v. Sonnenflecken. 
Die a auf ) Sonne. 4. Anclam, Dietze. 1 th. 
Vauentiner (Privatdoc. Dr. Wilh.) Die chemische 
i tik in Krankhe'ten. 8, 241 p. Berlin, F. 
Schneider. 14 th. 

Watpeck (Gymn.-Lehr. R.) Tegnér’s Stellung zur 
Theologie nu. Philosophie sowie zu den religidsen 
Richtgn. d. 18. u. 19. Jabrh. 8, 106 p. Stuttgart, 
Schweizerbart. 4 thaler. 

WourstemsBercer (J. L.) Geschichte der alten Land- 
schaft Bern. 2 vols., 8°, 814 p. Bern. 3} th, 
(The “ Alte Landschaft” of Bern means the canton in 
its former limits, including the present canton of Vaud, 
the whole constituting nearly one-third of the ancient 
Swiss Confederation). 





SPANISH. 


BaumeEs (Don Jaime). El Criterio. Por D. Jaime Balmes, 
presbitero. Madrid, Sanchez. 8°, 260 p. 8 reals. 


BARZANALLANA (Don José Garcia). La Liga aduanera 
ibérica. Memoria premiada por la real Academia de 
ciencias morales y politicas, escrita por D. José Garcia 
Barzanallana, abogado y ex-director general de Adua- 
nas y aranceles. adrid, Sanchez. 4°, 182 p. 


Bravo Murrzo (Don Juan). Opuseulor de D. Juan 
Bravo Murillo. Madrid, A. de San Martin. Tomo 1°. 
8°, 372 p. 20 reals. (The three works of the celebrated 
statesman coutained im this volume are the “ Atentado 
contra la vida de Ja Reina, y Hospital de la princesa ;” 
the “ Discursos pronunciados por el autor en la legisla- 
tura de 1858 ; ” and “ La desamortizacion.”) 


CapAratcn y Bu@una (Don Joaquin). Conviene uni- 
formar la Legislacion de las diversas Provincias de 
Espafia. Escrita por D. Joaquin Cadafalch y Buguia. 
Madrid, colegio de sordo-mudos. 4°, 266 p. 

CAstTRO y SERRANO (Don Jos¢). Cartas trascendentales 
escritas 4 un amigo de confianza. Por Don José de 
Castro y Serrano. Primera serie, Madrid, Lopez. 8°, 
252 p. 10 reals. 

MARCIAL DE LA CAMARA. Manual de Contratas de 
servicios pablicos. Madrid, Cuesta. 16°, 246 p. 8 reals. 


Rico y Amat (Don Juan). El Libro de los diputados y 
senadores (2a. parte de la Historia politica y parla- 
mentaria de Espafia). Por don Juan Rico y Amat, 
abogado de los tribunales del reino, secretario hono- 
rario de 8. M., comendador de la real érden americana 
de Isabel ia Catélica. Madrid, Serrano. Tomo 1°. 
4°, 452 p. 25 reals. (The work is to be completed 
4p three volumes). 


VA.vpEsPIno (8S. Alonso). El Despotismo progresa. Por 


ore Alonso Valdespino (redactor de El Pueblo). 
Madrid, F. Martinez Garcia, administracion de El 
Pueblo. 4°, 40 p. 4 reals. 








MISCELLANEA. 


O* Mhursday next, the 23rd of April, there will 
be the usual celebrations, public and private, 
in different parts of England, of the accepted 
anniversary of Shakespeare’s birthday. The 
Garrick Club is to hold its usual dinner on the 
day ; we hear also of other Shakespearian club- 
dinners in London in the same week—at one of 
which Mr. Thackéray is to preside ; and there are 
many English families that never let the 28rd of 
April pass as an ordinary day. This year, too, 
there will be the special interest of looking forward 
to the 23rd of April of next year—which, as 
Shakespeare was born in 1564, will be the tre- 
centary of his birthday. Already it is being 
considered, in various quarters, whether there 
should not be preparations for some national 
Shakespearian demonstration on that occasion, the 
centre of which should be Stratford-on-Avon. 
There are recollections of the old jubilees, when 
the Johnsons, the Garricks, and the Boswells took 
the trouble of going down to Warwickshire ; and it 
is asked whether in these railway-days people will 
be less alert? But, though the centre of the 
demonstration must be Stratford-on-Avon, there 
may be simultaneous celebrations in all towns. 
There is the precedent of the Burns Centenary of 
1859 to supply hints. 


In the library of the late Mr. Coles, about to 
be sold by Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson, is a 
copy of the first folio Shakespeare of 1623, with 
the portrait by Martin Droeshout in, what appears 
to be, an unfinished state, omitting the shading 
on the shirt-collar of the jleft shoulder—a very 
rare if not unique state of the plate. 


THERE appeared in the Standard the other day 
a letter from Messrs. Goetzel & Co., the pub- 
lishers of Mobile, which accompanied a for 
1000 dollars, sent to Sir Bulwer Lytton, on 
account of the American republication of his 
“ Strange Story,” and in acknowledgement of the 
right of foreign authors to remuneration in such 
eases of republication of their works in America. 
This is a good stroke of policy on the part of the 
South, if the object is to recommend themselves, in 
this way also, to English writers—the North, as it 
, generally opposing any law of interna- 

tional copyright. Loe 
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Ir will be welcome news to all literary students 
to learn that the long-promised new reading-room 
of the Record Office is about to be commenced in 
good earnest. The building, designed after the 
model of Mr. Panizzi’s temple, 1s to form the 
south-western wing of the group of buildings on 
the Rolls’ estate, Fetter Lane. Mtr. Pennythorne 
is the architect of the new edifice, in the construec- 
tion of which the Parliamentary grant of 
£20,000, or, probably, something more, will be 
expended. 

Messrs. Sormesy and WILKINSON will sell by 
auction next Monday and following days one of 
the finest topographical and antiquarian libraries 
ever formed. ‘The late Mr. Corrie, of Southington 
Park, was a well-known collector of the Dibdin 
school, fond of large-paper copies, proof impres- 
sions of plates, drawings, and heraldic illustra- 
tions, and elegant bindings; and most of the ex- 
pensive county histories, published during his 
lifetime, will be found in the sale. Some of these 
are lavishly illustrated with drawings and engray- 
ings; and amongst these is a copy of Clutterbuck’s 
History of Hertfordshire, the three volumes of 
which are exterfled to ten, and drawings and prints 
added, at a cost of £1500 to £1800. There is 
likewise a copy of Lysons’ “ Environs of London,” 
the five volumes of which have been bound up in 
twelve, and 2800 illustrations added, of which 500 
are original drawings. As a companion to this is 
Pennant’s “‘ Account of London,” bound up in six 
volumes, with nearly 1000 prints and drawings 
inserted. Mr. Corrie’s library will probably be 
the finest sale of the season. On the following 
Friday, Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson will sell 
Mr. Corrie’s collection of engraved British por- 
traits, rich in Hollars, Faithornes, Loggans, Mar- 
shalls, Whites, Virtues, and other coveted engravings. 


Messrs. SOUTHGATE*AND BARRETT announce 
the sale, on Friday, next week, of the famous 
original drawings of Mr. Joseph Nash. They 
likewise notify the disposal, on a future day, of 
the entire valuable collection of modern engrav- 
ings, in the choicest state, of the late J. T. Well- 
more, A.R.A., the celebrated engraver of many of 
Turner’s and Landseer’s masterpieces. 


Two volumes of “‘ Anecdotal Memoirs of Eng- 
lish Princes, and notices of certain members of the 
Royal House of England,” by W. H. Davenport 
Adams, are preparing for publication by Mr. Newby. 


Mr. Mark Lemon is to give a dramatic reading 
in aid of the funds of the Printers’ Almshouses, at 
the Whittington Club, on Saturday, the 2nd of 
May. 

At the close of the session of the Faculty of 
Arts in the University of Edinburgh on Friday, 
April 10, the venerable Professor Pillans, who has 
held the chair of Latin in the University for 
forty-three years, announced it as probable that he 
would resign the chair within the next few months, 
and that the next classes would meet ander his 
successor, whoever he might be. There is an 
unusual vacating of Latin Professorships at 
present. Professor F. W. Newman of University 
College, London, has resigned his chair in that 
College, and his successor is about to be appointed ; 
and the chair of Latin in the University of 
Glasgow will be vacant, it is understood, by the 
resignation of Professor Ramsay. 


An Edinburgh correspondent of the Inverness 
Courier tells the following story of Lord Palmer- 
ston’s recent visit to Edinburgh: — Dr. John 
Brown, the author of “Rab and His Friends,” 
had known of the existence of a woman in advanced 
years who had lived in Dugald Stewart’s house at 
the beginning of the century, and who had become 
eo of the tool-chest left behind by “ Maister 

enry,” now Lord Palmerston, when he was an 
Edinburgh student, and lived with Dugald Stewart. 
It was sent to the Provost’s, who had it placed in 
the Premier’s room in his house. Lord Pal- 
merston recognized it with great pleasure, and 
determined to make a visit to his old friend. The 
interview was rather an amusing one. Lord Pal- 


| merston was not quite sure of his friend, and 


asked her, “ Were you so and so?” naming the 
various female servants he remembered. In the 
end, however, he discovered the woman had been 
“just little Peggy ’—Peggy Forbes, whose father 
was butler to Dugald Stewart, and who was 
“ bairn’s-maid ” to a daughter of the great philo- 


| sopher. 


THe Speculative Society of the University of 
Edinburgh, so celebrated in the intellectual history 
of the northern capital, is to celebrate the com- 
mencement of its hundredth session by a dinner 
at Edinburgh in October next, at which Lord 
ae to preside. Lord Brot we 
should suppdse, is about the oldest member of 
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this famous Society now alive; but we observe the 
name of Earl Russell, who was a member of the 
Society about 1810-11, on the list of the committee 


for arranging the dinner. 

AN amateur performance was given on Tuesday 
last by the members of the Bolton Cricket Club 
(this being their second annual entertainment), 
under the patronage of Lord Ranelagh and the 
officers of the South Middlesex Volunteer Corps. 
The Chelsea Vestry-hall was improvised into a 
theatre, and was crowded by a fashionable au- 
dience. An attractive programme was done justice 
to by the performers, especially the female portion ; 
and the whole arrangement and organization re- 
flects t credit on Mr. Vyvian, who so success- 
fully carried it out. 


A TENTH edition is announced in Paris of Le 
Fils de Giboyer, of which 50,000 copies are said 
to have been sold already. 


THERE is to be started in Paris, under the name 
of La Gazette des Etrangers,a journal adapted to the 
wants, and culling for the information, of foreigners 
visiting or residing in the French capital. 


A ure ‘of the poet Uhland, with the addition 
of numerous unpublished works and letters, is 
preparing for the press by Dr. Fr. Notter, of 
Stuttgart. 

Tue list of royal authors is about to be in- 
creased by the name of Archduke Ferdinand 
Maximilian of Austria. His imperial highness is 
preparing for publication a description of his 
recent journey to Brazil, undertaken chiefly for 
the study of natural history. The work is to be 
a masterpiece as far as illustrations, typography, 
paper, and binding are concerned; but it will be 
printed only in hundred copies, to be distributed 
among the friends of the illustrious author and a 
few of the great libraries of Europe. 


ABBATE JACOBO BERNARDI, of Florence, is about 
giving to the world a number of unpublished 
letters of Alfieri, discovered in family archives. 
The work will be dedicated to the city of Asti, in 
Piedmont, the birthplace of the great poet. 


Tue Times, in one of its leading articles on 
Monday last, was very hard upon Irish History. 
Commenting upon a letter of Mr. C. G. Doran, 
Honorary Secretary to the National Brotherhood 
of St. Patrick, in which that gentleman, on the 
part of the committee of the central, branch of the 
Brotherhood, disclaims any sympathy or con- 
nexion with the Catholic University of Ireland, and 
accuses the University as having failed to do any- 
thing towards promoting the cause of Irish nation- 
ality and independence, as having for the ma- 
jority of its professors men “who are not Irish 
by birth or in opinion,” and as having “ignored 
Irish History” within its walls, the Times re- 
marks—‘“It is one of the many misfortunes of 
Ireland that she possesses no history. There is 
no such thing as an Irish historian. Divers per- 
sons, under the influence of patriotism, pecuniary 
want, or strong drink, have at different times col- 
lected books, and sat down with pen, ink, and 
paper to write a history of Ireland. Some 
wicked spell has always set the pens dancing and 
spluttering over the paper, till the result, if de- 
cipherable, and if barely intelligible, was certainly 
not readable. Nobody was ever yet known to 
read a page of. so-called Irish history without 
falling asleep, or being taken with the fidgets, or 
seized with the cramp, or neuralgia, or indiges- 
tion. Other countries are equally unfortunate. 
The volumes pretending to be histories of Russia 
and Hungary are simply unreadable. Ireland, 
however, is the most unfortunate of all the un- 
historical nations. A very rapid journey in a 
springless car, along a very bad road, is the 
nearest approach we can think of to a chapter of 
Irish history. It is all shake, jolt, twist, jump, 
this way, that way, inside, out, and back again.” 
This is very smart, and, in part, true. Thomas 
Moore was a man of genius ; and yet, perhaps, the 
worst and most unreadable book that ever pro- 
fessed to be a history is Moore’s “ History of Ire- 
land.” But the story of Ireland might make a 
true and instructive history that should be 
keenly interesting. It is the right man that is 
wanting, and the right special ideal of what an 
Irish History should be, rather than the material. 
Ireland had her old annalists, valuable still as 
authorities in the earlier history of these islands ; 
there are masses of Irish documents, legends, and 
biographies, in addition to the accounts of Ireland 
by such Englishmen as the poet Spenser, wait- 
ing to be organized ; and, though the resulting 
history might not be a history that would please the 
Brotherhood of St. Patrick, but rather a kind 
of political essay or 
tive would be pai 


ent to which the narra- 
subordinate—yet a real 
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history of Ireland there might be. Professor 
Geldwin Smith’s Essay on Irish History is an 
attempt in this direction ; but it is not extensive 
enough, thorough enough, nor graphic enough. 








SIR GEORGE CORNEWALL LEWIS. 


J hee death, so unexpected, at the age of fifty- 
six, of Sir George Cornewall Lewis, makes a 
gap in the British world of letters not less than 
that which it makes im the British world of politics. 
While Parliament and the country at large are 
lamenting the able, hard-working, straightforward, 
conscientious, and enlightened statesman, whose 
Chancellorship of the Exchequer is recollected by 
many with a confidence which even Gladstone's 
has not cast into the shade, and whose Home-Secre- 
taryship and War-Secretaryship only gave con- 
tinued proofs of his strong and sterling, if not 
showy, faculty. Literature laments that English 
scholar, who, perhaps, among all recently liv- 
ing, would have been pointed out as a scholar 
of the widest, and yet the hardest and most genuine 
English type. These two things, indeed, are what 
the world of letters finds pre-eminently to think of 
about Sir Cornewall Lewis now that he is gone 
—that he was a chief among English scholars, 
illustrating English peculiarities through the 
very strength and greataess of his scholarship ; 
and that, although he carried in him such a 
weight of learning, he proved himself, in practical 
and official life, a far steadier and surer man than 
many who are not so burthened, and so vindicated 
the superiority of general brain and culture, if only 
due experience is added, in special and practical 
work. 

Born in 1806, the son of a man whose long 
career of political and official service was rewarded 
in 1846 with a baronetcy, and who died only 
eight years ago, Sir Cornewall Lewis was educated 
first at Eton, and then at Christ Church, Oxford, 
where he had a cluster of contemporaries, after- 
wards eminent like himself, and some of whom 
survive him. He took a first-class in classics, 
and a second in mathematics. In 1830, he ap- 
peared as joint-translator with Mr. Henry Tufnell 
of Miiller’s “History and Antiquities of the 
Doric Race.”” In 1831 he was called to the Bar, 
as a member of the Middle Temple ; but he never 
practised. His destination, probably from his 
father’s connexions, was for public and official life. 
In 1835 he was appointed by Lord Melbourne one 
of the Assistant-Commissioners to report on the 
working of the system of relief of the poor in 
Ireland ; in 1836 he was a member of a commis- 
sion on the affairs of Malta; and in 1839 he sue- 
ceeded his father as Permanent Commissioner of 
the English Poor-laws. It was not till 1847, or 
after eleven years of administrative work, that, 
at the age of forty-one, he entered Parliament, as 
one of the members for Herefordshire. He 
never was other than a _ heavy speaker; 
and his appointment to a succession of 
ministerial posts—that of Secretary to the 
Board of Control in 1847, that of Under- 
Secretary for the Home Department in 1848, and 
that of Financial Secretary to the Treasury in 
1850—was a testimony to his reputation for solid 
ability. At the general election of 1852 he lost 
his seat, and he did not re-enter Parliament till 
1855. In that year, on the formation of Lord 
Palmerston’s cabinet, during the Crimean war, he 
succeeded Mr. Gladstone as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer; in 1859, on the return of Lord 
Palmerston to office, he went into the Home-Se- 
cretaryship ; and on Mr. Sidney Herbert's fatal 
illness, he was transferred to his last post—the 
War-Secretaryship. His parliamentary and mi- 
nisterial life had thus extended over sixteen years ; 
and, if we add these to the eleven previous years 
of administration out of parliament, he had been 
engaged in public business for twenty-seven years. 
During all these busy years, however, he had 
maintained by constant study, and frequent 
publications, his reputation as a scholar and a 
thoughtful man of letters. His “Inquiry into 


the credibility of Early Roman History,” 
his “Influence of Authority in matters of 
Opinion,” his Essays “On the Origin and 


Formation of the Romance Languages,” his 
“ Treatise on the Methods of Observation and 
Reasoning in Politics,” and his more recent 
works, “On the Astronomy of the Ancients” 
and “ Dialogue on the Best Form of Government ” 
—among which must not be included “The Let- 
ters of Historicus,’ which some newspapers per- 
sist in erroneously attributing to him—are only 
the more conspicuous in a series of writings quite 


multitudinous. He was, from the time of his 
leaving college, an assiduous contributor, on 
philological, historical, and. political subjects, to 
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all kinds of periodicals ; after being a distinguished 
writer in the Edinburgh, he sueceeded Mr. Emp- 
son as its editor in 1854—-which post he resigned 
alinost reluctantly when he became Chancellor of 
the Exchequer ; and to his last hour his reading 
was constant, and his pen busy. The last number 
of Notes and Queries contains a of his, 
which many may have seen for the first time 
after its author was a co : 

As a scholar and a historical phil er, Sir 
Cornewall Lewis belonged to what ma: called 
the hardest English type of the sceptical school, 
or school of the Dyukunictn “ It is better to re- 
ject all than to believe all, where the alloy of error 
is 80 large,” was a sentence that appeared in his 
first work ; and this principle of rigorous rejection 
of all in history that cannot produce itive 
witness or evidence for itself he carried forward 
with him and exemplified in a thousand ways. 
He was for examining everything in the severest 
English manner; and was a merciless critic of 
German theoretical divinations of possible history. 
Hence, we believe, he outdid even Mr. Grote in 
the low limit of time he assigned to the beginning 
of credible history in any part of the earth-- 
laughing at Egyptologists, and at most plans of 
obtaining a small precipitate of supposable fact 
out of masses of mythology. Possibly, in his hard 
English method, he did injustice to the value in 
historical research of a kind of genius more 
subtle and imaginative than his own; but his 
strength was great, and its influence wholesome. 
Only the other day, when talking of him to a 
learned physiologist, and making some such remark 
as the above respecting the cast of his mind, we 
spoke of the shape of his head—long, but narrow 
and compressed at the temples —-as indicating, 
according to the common phrenology, the absence 
ofideality. Our friend, admiring Sir Cornewall 
Lewis greatly, defended this shape of head, and 
broached such heresies on the subject of phre- 
nology as would have made phrenologists stare. 
A long head, such as Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis had, was, he maintained, always a trust- 
worthy type; breadth of brow, whether it 
meant ideality or not, might be an excellent ad- 
dition ; “‘ but depend upon it,” he said, “ when- 
ever you see the height, the rising dome, that 
people go into raptures about, what is contained 
in the bulging organs is mere fume and gas.” 
Be our friend right or wrong in this, there was 
less of mere “ gas” in Sir G Cornewall 
Lewis’s thought and activity than in the thought 
and activity of many men who live still in the 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


(Anonymous Communications cannot be inserted.) 


EDWARD THE FIRST AND WALLACE. 
To the Editor of Tur Raper. 


Srr,—You have done me so manifest an injus- 
tice, I trust inadvertently, in your notice of Mr. 
Longman’s Lecture, that I can hardly allow my- 
self to doubt your readiness to allow me space to 
set myself right. Although you speak of “ one or 
two recent histories,” you must be aware that 
there is no other volume than mine to which your 
remarks can be supposed to ly. Of “The 
Greatest of the Plantagenets,” “then, you thus 
speak :— 

In order fully to resuscitate, or, as the phrase is, “white- 
wash ” for the English their heroic Edward the First, it 
has been thought necessary in one or two recent histories 





to “blackwash” his Scottish antagonists. Of Wallace, in 
particular, Euglishmen have been called upon to think as 
a kind of Nana Sahib; and this on the faith of certain 


extracts from old English historians, which anybody 
might have read long ago. 


In these few lines, you have placed in a bad 


light, and that not truly, both my motives and 
my mode of conduct. I had not the slightest 


| wish to “ whitewash” Edward, or to “ blackwash” 
| Wallace. 


Of the latter I had been accustomed to 
think, from my youth, as a sort of Scottish 
Viriatus or Caractacus ; and it was with astonish- 
ment I found, on examination, on how narrow a 
basis this fame had been founded. I can truly 
say that the total change which took place in my 
opinion of the Scottish chief arose entirely from 
a study of the facts, and not in the least from any 
preconceived opinions. 

Chiefly, however, I desire to protest against 
your description of my portraiture, as resting on 
“certain extracts from old English historians.” 
This is so directly the reverse of the truth, that I 
see clearly that it must have been long since you 
looked at “The Greatest of the Plantagenets, 
and that your memory must have entirely misled 
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I had prided myself on having taken all the 
main facts of Wallace’s life almost exclusivel 
from Scottish writers. It was from these that 
first learnt with surprise how exceedingly brief 
was his career. It was from the Wallace Docu- 
ments, published at Edinburgh in 1841, that I 
learned that “he first appears in May 1297,” and 
that ‘‘immediately after the defeat at Falkirk, in 
1298, he disa from history, and no traces of 
him are found until a very short time before his 
execution in 1805.” It was Mr. Tytler who added 
that “his name does not recur in any authentic 
record as bearing even a secondary command in 
the wars against Edward; nor, indeed, do we 
meet with him in any public transaction until his 
execution eight years after.” Thus it was from 
Scottish writers that I gained a knowledge of the 
strange fact, that the man who for the last four 
hundred years has been almost idolized by the 
Scotch, was suffered during the last eight years of 
his life to wander as an outcast, unable to get a 
score of men to follow him. 

But Scottish writers, too, partly explained this 
strange fact. For they told me that Wallace’s 
rule, during the few months of his power, was an 
iron one. Mr. Tytler says that “Gibbets were 
erected in each barony and county-town, and some 
burgesses of Aberdeen, who had disobeyed his 
summons, were er He quotes this fact 
from Fordun and Hector Boethius. Wyntoun, 
too, in his “ Cronykyl,’”’ says :— 

The grettest lordes of our lande, 

To him yok og them be bowand : 

Ild thai, wald thai, all gert he 
Bowsum to his bidding be: 

And to his bidding who was not bown, 
He took and put tham in prisoun. 


It is from thus observing the spirit in which this 
— son of a small landowner dealt with all the 
ords of Scotland, that we understand the other- 
wise unaccountable fact, that at Falkirk the whole 
chivalry of the realm rode off the field and left 
Wallace to his fate. Cowardice was not the 
characteristic of the Scotch at any time; but the 
Dictator’s free use of the prison and the gibbet 
explains the matter. 

t was from Scottish writers, also, that I learned 
his ruthlessness towards the English. Blind 
Harry, his chief eulogist, begins the narrative in 
this strain :— 

Where he found one out of other’s presence ; 

After, to Scots, he did no more offence ; 

To cut his throate, or stick him suddenly, 

He cared not, found he them anerly. 
Mr. Tytler says, “ All the soldiers who fell into 
their hands were instantly put to death.” Blind 
Harry, describing one of these rencontres, says :— 

Wallace commanded they suld no man save, 

Twenty and two they stickit in that steid. 

As to Wallace’s inroad of October 1297, the 
accounts given by Fordun, Boethius, and Blind 
Harry strictly Sir W. Scott combines them 
in one sentence :—“That he might gratify his 
followers with plunder, he led them across the 
English border, and, sweeping it lengthwise from 
Newcastle to Carlisle, he left nothing behind him 
but blood and ashes.” 

Two special achievements Blind H: magni- 
fies :-—“ How Wallace burnt 4000 Replidhisees ti 
the kirk of Dunottar” ; and of a castle in York- 
shire, which Wallace blocked up and set on fire— 


Five hundred men, that were into that place, 
Got none away, but died withouten grace. 


It was for these deeds, and not for his mere 
»  sscaggpe to Edward, that Wallace died. Comyn, 
, and many others, gave Edward more 
trouble than Wallace, and were freely pardoned. 
But the indictment of Wallace ran thus :— 

That, with certain of his accomplices, he invaded the 
realm of England, and there, men of religion, and monks 
devoted to God, he feloniously mmanastele sparing none 
who spake the English tongue; but all, old men and 
young, brides and widows, infants and children at the 

t, he murdered in a manner more terrible than could 
have been imagined. 

It was specifically for these cruelties that his 
own sentence was passed; and, surely, had any 
Scotch or Irish leader committed like offences in 
the days of William ITI., or George I., IT., or III., 
precisely the same sentence would have been 
a upon him. Men talk of the cruelty of 

allace’s sentence, he himself having been the 
most crucl of men—forgetting the punishment of 
Montrose by a very religious government, and 
forgetting that William, Lord Russell, protested, 
in 1680, against the omission of the hanging and 
quartering in the case of Lord Stafford. 

However, while I on your sense of justice, 
I must not trespass further on your space. I 
repeat, merely, that the two points on which you 
haye domo me wrdng, are, in imputing to mea 


desire to “ blackwash” Wallace, which I never felt ; 
and in describing me as taking my facts “ from old 
English historians”—-whereas I had been careful 
to rely almost exclusively upon the Scottish eulo- 
gists of that leader. 
I remain, Sir, yours faithfully, 
The Author of “ THE GREATEST OF ALL THE 
PLANTAGENETS.” 








SCIENCE. 


CORRECTION OF THE SUN’S DISTANCE. 


Ps yeot that Science in her vast progress, in 
teaching us new facts should sometimes 
with rude hands destroy old ones which we have 
been long comfortably believing! In this present 
year 1863, she tells us that the earth is not 
95,000,000 of miles from the sun, and that, for 
the future, this honoured combination of figures 
and cyphers, which has served us for nearly a 
century, is to be applied to some other use. 

The sun’s distance, the noblest problem in as- 
tronomy as it is the most useful, has from the 
earliest times engaged the attention of mankind. 
Thus, some three hundred years B.C., Aristarchus, 
of Samos observed the angular distance of the 
sun and moon when the moon was half-illu- 
minated. Using this observation he found 
that the sun was nineteen times further off 
than the moon. When Ptolemy had found the 
moon’s distance he used this proportion, which 
gave a value to the solar parallax of 3’—this 
“parallax” expressing the Jifference of the ap- 

nt — of the sun, as viewed on the 
10rizon by an observer on the surface and one at 
the centre of the earth. This value was the 
received one down to the time of Kepler, who, 
using Tycho Brahe’s observations, found that it 
must be reduced to at least 1’—a quantity 
further reduced by Cassini, who, with great 
sagacity, attacked the problem, as it has 
been attacked of late years, indirectly, b 
observations of the planet Mars. Althoug 
the distances of the planets from the sun were not 
known to the ancient astronomers, the proportions 
of their distances was known from Kepler’s third 
law ; and, with regard to Mars, we can assert that 
at certain times—at opposition--he is only one- 
third of the sun’s distance from us. Therefore, if 
we can ascertain the distance of Mars at that 
time, and multiply it by three, we get the distance 
of thesun. Cassini suggested that simultaneous 
observations of Mars should be made at two 
leplaces on the earth considerably distant from 
each other, to ascertain the amount of displacement 
arising from difference of position. For this pur- 
pose Richer was sent by the French Govern- 
ment to Cayenne, while Cassini, Roemer, and 
Picard, observed in France. This expedition gave 
a maximum value of 25” for the parallax of Mars, 
and consequently 10” for the sun. Cassini fixed 
it at 9” 5,—a result very near the truth. 

Then camethe transits of Venusin 1761 and 1769 
—a method which had been pointed out by Halley 
in 1716, as supplying a more accurate method of 
determining it than the former ones. The transit 
of 1761 was imperfectly observed ; the one which 
mepeene in 1769, however, gave better results, 
and from it the present received value of the solar 
parallax 8”°5776 has been derived, which gives 
the sun’s distance as 95,298,760 miles. Were the 
parallax 10”, the distance would be reduced to 
82,000,000—a mistake of only 1” affecting the 
result 7,000,000 miles. 

As the next transit of Venus will not occur for 
many years, the importance of determining anew 
the parallax of Mars has for some time been 
insisted upon by our Astronomer-Royal, and ar- 
rangements were made for doing this in 1860. 
The solar eclipse, however, took all the astro- 
nomers to Spain, and the opportunity, which was 
a first-rate one, was lost. 

Meanwhile, however, M. Le Verrier was inves- 
tigating the interior portion of the solar system, 
consisting of the planets Mercury, Venus, the 
Earth, and Mars ; and, after a long and laborious 
investigation, he announced, in January last 
year, that unless the sun’s parallax were increased 
one thirtieth, the known masses were insufficient 
to account for the serious differences between 
calculation and observation. After this came the 
wonderful experiments on the velocity of light, so 
admirably arranged by M. Foucault, and rendered 
practicable by means of the turning mirror— 
an instrument which, as used by him, renders this 
velocity inconceivable, though it be, measurable by 
a cabinet experiment. The smaller velocity of 
light announced by him was shown to necessitate 
a decrement of the sun’s distance—the two being 
conuéctéed by a ign. 
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During the course of last year, the observations 
of Mars, so long counted upon by the Astronomer- 
Royal, were made. Simultaneous observations were 
made in the Northern and Southern Hemispheres ; 
and, besides these, a fair number of east and west 
observations ; for the solving of the problem sur 
place, by using the line joining the points, occu- 
pied by the same station at Mars-rise and Mars- 
set as a base line, were obtained at Greenwich. 
The result of two different sets, of the N. and 8. 
observations, were given to the world at the last 
meeting of the Astronomical Society; and the 
marvellous coincidence between them, and the 
theoretical value announced by M. le Verrier as 
required by gravitational astronomy, astonished all 
who heard it. Thetwo sets of observations alluded 
to, were those made at Greenwich and Williams- 
town, and Pulkowa and the Cape. Mr. Stone has 
calculated the former, M. Winnecke the latter ; 
the former set, based on twenty-two independent 
determinations, gives for the value 8°97. M. 
Winnecke finds 8°96; M. Le Verrier announced 
8°95. 

The result—a triumph for modern instrumental 
and theoretical astronomy—is that the sun’s dis- 
tance, the unit of measure of allcelestial distances, 
must be reduced by some four millions of miles. 








SCIENTIFIC SUMMARY. 


A TELEGRAPHIC despatch has been received by 
the Astronomer-Royal from M. W. Klinkerfues, 
of Géttingen, announcing the discovery of a comet 
early in the morning of the 12th inst., nearly 
underneath the star A Delphini. Its position on 
April 11.625 was— 

R.A. Decl. 

309.05 —2°.85 
when it was travelling at the rate of five minutes 
of arc an hour towards the pole star. At present, 
the early morning is the best time for looking 
after this celestial visitor. 


M. Wotr, so well known for his observations 
on sun-spots, has recently communicated a note 
to the Paris Academy, in which he announces 
that not only does the frequency of aurore cor- 
respond with the number of sun-spots for the lesser 
period of 115 years, but for the long period of 
fifty-six years also; and this last-named period, 
moreover, coincides with the secular period of 
aurore, which has been so long sought. He also 
states that, from the observations of Halley, 
Lacaille, Herschel, Powell, and others, it would 
appear that a period of forty-six years may be 
assigned to the variable star » Argus, on the sup- 
position that the principal maximum is preceded 
and followed by a secondary one. 


THe last number of the “Transactions of the 
Linnean Society” consists of an exquisitely illus- 
trated memoir, by Dr. Hooker, on the Welwitschia 
(so called after its discoverer, Dr. Frederic Wel- 
witsch), a singular plant, which has excited as 
great an interest in the botanical world as did the 
Rafflesia Arnoldii. Indeed, Dr, Hooker does not 
hesitate to affirm that it is the most wonderful 
discovery, in a botanical point of view, that has 
been brought to light during the present century, 
for an attentive study of its structure discloses 
very singular anomalies, which even appear in some 
instances subversive of some theoretical axioms 
hitherto considered as fundamental in botany. 


Ovr knowledge of the range of variation in the 
human brain has recently been much extended ; 
and some time ago we called attention to the 
brain of a microcephale, which was supposed to 
be the smallest on record. This brain formed the 
subject of a valuable paper by Dr. Gore at the 
last meeting of the Anthropological Society. Ac- 
cording to the researches of Dr. Peacock, the 
weight of the brain in the adult male averages 
about 49 ounces avoirdupois, and ranges from 42 
to 60. In females, the average weight is 43} 
ounces, and ranges from 39 to 47 ounces. The 
individual to which the brain in question belonged 
was a female aged about 42, the offspring of healthy 
parents, and without any actual symptoms of dis- 
ease in the brain. She was about five feet high, 
and died of phthisis. The intellect. was infantine— 
i.e., corresponding to that of a child three to four 
years of age beginning to talk. The brain, when 
recent, after the membranes and vessels had been 
removed, weighed only 10 ounces 5 grains avoir- 
dupois (= 283°75 grammes). This, it was con- 
cluded, is the smallest example of a brain, other- 
wise of sound structure, belonging to an individual 
that has lived in health, beyond maturity, to mid- 
dle age. The smallest case previously known was 
Theile’s, mentioned by Waguer, the brain there 
weighing 300 grammd¢ds, On comparison between 
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the brain exhibited at the society and the brain- 
casts of several monkeys, including the gorilla, 
which were placed by its side on the table, the 
difference between the arrested state of develop- 
ment of the microcephalic brain and the permanent 
stages of the quadrumanon brains was strikingly 
manifest. The resemblance to the chimpanzee 
was of the vaguest and most general character. 


PHOTOGRAPHY, there is ground, it seems, for 
thinking, is not so recent a discovery as has 
hitherto been supposed. It is said that James 
Watt had an inkling of it, as of so many other 
things, seventy or eighty years ago. Among the 
old household lumber of the family of Bolton, 
Watt’s partner, a silvered copper-plate has turned 
up—now in the Patent Museum of Kensington— 
having on it an impression of the old premises of 
Watt (or Bolton), at Soho, Birmingham. Theim- 
pression represents the old house as it was a long 
time ago, not as it now is, or has been within 
ordinary recollection ;.and those who have seen 
the plate have no doubt of its being, in some way, 
a photograph. Whether it may not be a photo- 
graph recently made from some old drawing or 
engraving is worth enquiring ; but authorities are 
disposed to think it is not. Moreover, there 
exists traditionary evidence of some sort of ex- 
periments that could now be called photographic, 
in which Watt, Bolton, Priestley, and others, 
belonging to a so-called Lunar Society about Bir- 
mingham, were engaged. An old man of oe | 
(recently dead or still alive) recollected, or recol- 
lects, that Watt and others used to take portraits 
of people in a dark room ; and there is a letter 
extant of Sir William Beechey, a portrait-painter 
or artist of these days, begging the Lunar Society 
to desist from these experiments, as, were the pro- 
cess to succeed, it would ruin portrait-painting. 

A PARAGRAPH is going the round of the daily 
— to the effect that the Moa, or Dinornis, has 

een lately seen in New Zealand in a living state. 
Whatever probability there may be that the Moa 
still survives in some secluded spots, the alleged 
details of the discovery lead candid zoologists and 
paleontologists to doubt the statement referred to 
altogether. It is the third or fourth time that an 
analogous story has been published within the 
last twelve months, and this appears to rest on a 
smaller substratum of truth than the preceding 
narratives. J.N.L. 


LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


ArcHumoLoGicat Association, April 8th. T. J. 
Pettigrew, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A., V.P., in the chair. 
The following Associates were elected—Sir Henry 
Halford, Bart., of Wistow Hall, Leicester; James 
Farrer, Esq., M.P. for Durham Ingleborough, 
and the Rev. Dr. Thomas Barclay, Principal of 
the University of Glasgow.—Mr. Forman exhi- 
bited a fine bronze of Greek workmanship, a 
leopard’s head; also a leaden seal, supposed to 
be that of a magician of the fifteenth or six- 
teenth century. It is a curious object, and the 
mystic or cabalistic v orree are conveyed in a 
singular combination of letters, Greek, Arabic, Kc. 
There are also figures of the Pentacle, Double 
Triangle, &. Mr. Vere Irving produced plioto- 
graphs of fragments of stone conjectured to have 

longed to an ancient priory at Lishmahago, 
Lanarkshire; and acquainted the Association that 
it was intended to make excavations and trace out 
the plan of the building, which Mr. Edward 
Roberts, from an examination of the photographs, 
assigned to 1100-1120. Mr. Cesar Long made a 
communication relating to the discovery of two 
leaden coffins on the site of the Priory of St. John 
the Baptist at Holywell, Shoreditch. Evidence 
was adduied to show that they contained the re- 
mains of Sir Thomas and Lady Lovel, and belonged 
to the reign of Henry VITI., Sir Thomas having died 
in 1524. Mr. Syer Cuming read a paper on a 
fragment of an Eastern sepulchre in the Yeovil 
Museum, obtained from Glastonbury. The re- 
mainder of the evening was occupied in the 
reading of the Rev. Mr. Hartshorne’s revised 











paper on Queen Eleanor’s Cross, at Northampton. | 


Royat GroGrapuicat Socrery, April 13th. Sir 
Roderick I. Murchison, K.C.B., &., President, in 
the chair.—Tue first paper read was “On Fro- 
bisher Strait proved to be a Bay,” and “On the 
fate of five men of the Arctic Expedition in the 
reign of Elizabeth,” by Mr. C. F. Hall, of Ohio, 
communicated by Mr. Henry Grinnell, F.R.GS., 
of New York. ‘The President, before calling upon 
Dr. Norton Shaw to read the paper, passed a high 
encomium a Mr. Grinnell for the disinterested 
liberality and spirit of philanthrophy with which 
he had fitted out expeditions in search of Sir John 
Franklin. After the reading of the paper, Sir G. 
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Back said they were muck indebted to Mr. Hall 
for having corrected a geographical misnomer— 
though, if he remembered aright, at the time of the 
discovery, a discussion was raised as to whether 
this socalled strait was not, in fact, a bay, 
and, in subsequent days, Da ple and others 
had endeavoured to prove that it could not 
be a strait. Captain Sherard Osborn, R.N., said 
that the discovery which Mr. Hall had made 
might be subject to some little qualification. 
About eleven years ago, while in the Arctic 
Regions, he was assured by whalers that many 
of the so-called sounds were bays, and one of 
the best of these, when asked why he did not 
make this truth known, declined on the ground 
that his “knowledge was money.” To Mr. Hall 
was, therefore, due the credit of having made 
public the fact that Frobisher Strait was a bay, 
provided he produced latitudes and longitudes. 
The Rev. P. Latrobe, formerly one of the Mora- 
vian Mission on the coast of Labrador, gave an 
interesting sketch of the results of missionary 
exertions among the Esquimaux, and of the habits 
and character of the people; and, among other 
interesting proofs of the progress of civilization, 


he produced a curious book, the work of one of | 


the natives, illustrated with wood-cuts, containing 
a traditionary account of a Scandinavian invasion 


six or seven centuries ago. The second paper, by Dr. | 


Rae, F.R.G.S., was entitled “A Visit to Red River 
and the Saskatchewan.” Dr. Rae’s paper briefly 
described a hunting excursion to the prairies 
of the Saskatchewan River, undertaken by 
two young English gentlemen whom he accom- 
panied. e described two lakes of consider- 
able size (both salt) situated among the ele- 
vations of the ‘“ Céteau de Prairie,” which had 
not previously been placed on the maps. He 
named them the “Chaplin and Johnstone Lakes.” 
He explained what he believed would be the 
chief difficulties to be met with in colonizing the 
valley of the Saskatchewan—in the formation of 
an overland route through it from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. 

Ernnowoetcat Socrety, April 14th.—A PAPER 
was read by the President, Mr. Crawfurd, entitled, 
“A Few Notes on Sir Charles Lyell’s ‘ Antiquity 
of Man.’” Mr. Crawfurd stated his con- 
viction that the evidence which had of late 
years been adduced, giving to the presence of man 
on the earth an antiquity far beyond the usual 
estimate of it, is satisfactorily established, and 
that there can now be no question that man was 
a contemporary of animals such as lions, hyenas, 
elephants, and rhinoceroses, extinct far beyond thew 
reach of human record. He said Sir Charles 
Lyell adopted the theory of the unity of the 
human race, which no doubt best accords with 
the hypothesis of the transmutation of species ; 
but neither he nor any one else has ventured to 
point out the primordial stock from which the 
many varieties which exist proceeded. We sce 
races of men so diverse, physically and mentally, 
as Europeans, negroes of Africa, negroes of New 
Guinea and of the Andaman Islands, Arabs, 
Hindus, Chinese, Malays, Red Americans, Esqui- 
maux, Hottentots, Australians, and Polynesians. 
So far as our experience carries us, these races 
continue unchanged as long as there is no inter- 
mixture. The Ethiopian represented on Eeyp- 
tian paintings 4000 years old is exactly the 
Ethiopian of the present day. The skeleton of 
an Egyptian mummy of the same date does not 
differ from that of a modern Copt. A Persian 
colony, settled in Western India 1000 yéars ago, 
and rigorously refraining from intermixture 
with the black inhabitants, is not now to 
be distinguished from the descendents of their 
common progenitors in the parent country. 
In the same manner the human skeletons found 
in the pile-buildings of the Swiss lakes, and com- 
puted by some to be 12,000 years old, differ in no 
respect from those of the present inhabitants of 
Switzerland. If the existing races of man pro- 
ceeded from a single stock, either the great changes 
which have taken place must have been effected 
in the locality of each race, or occurred after 
migration. Now, distant migration was impos- 
an te the earliest period of man’s existence. 
He concluded, then, that there is no shadow of 
evidence for the unity of the human race, and 
none for its having’ undergone any appreciable 
change of form. Sir Charles Lyell, Mr. Craw- 
furd observed, has adopted what has been called 
the Aryan theory of language, and fancies that he 
finds in it an illustration of the hypothesis of the 
transmutation of species by natural selection. 
But the Aryan is but a language of the imagina- 
tion, of the existence of which no proof ever has 
been or can ever be adduced. The Aryan theory 
proceeds on the principle that all languages are to 
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be traced to a certain residuum called “ roots.” 
Some languages either are so, or are made to be 
so by grammarians. The copious Sanskrit is said 
to be traceable to some 1900 roots, all monosyl- 
lables. The languages to which he had given 
special attention are certainly not traceable to any 
monosyllabic roots. In their simplest form, a few 
of the words of these la: are monosyliables ; 
but the great majority are bisyllabic or trisyllabie, 
without any recondite sense whatever. But, were 
the Aryan or Indo-Europeaa hypothesis as true 
as he believed it to be baseless, he could not see 
how it illustrates, or can have any possible bearing 
at all on the theory of the transmutation of species 
by natural selection, the progress of which is so 
slow—if, indeed, there be any progress at all—that 
no satisfactory evidence of it has yet been produced. 
The only other portion of the work of Sir Charles 
Lyell on which he ventured to offer an opinion is 
that in which he compares man with the apes, 
placing them anatomically and physiologically 
in the same category. From this Mr. Crawfurd 
dissented. The monkeys have an outward and 
even a structural resemblance to man beyond all 
other animals, and that is all; but why nature has 
bestowed upon them this similarity is a mystery 
beyond our understanding. Sir Charles Lyell 
made some observations on those parts of Mr. 
Crawfurd’s paper that had special reference to 
his work, As Mr. Crawfurd agreed with him on 
the general conclusion that man existed at a 
period far anterior to the usual estimate, he had 
little to object to in his remarks. Regarding the 
objections raised by Mr. Crawfurd to the exist- 
ence of a primordial stock and of one original 
language, he observed that, though there might 
be exceptions to the general statement that no 
language lasts as a living tongue above 1000 
years, such was the case generally. Sir Roderick 
Murchison made some observations expressing 
his belief that the evidence of the existence of 
man at the same geological period as the forma- 
tion of the strata in which the flint inplements 
are found is quite satisfactory. Dr. Macdonald, 
of St. Andrews, said that the geological evidence 
of the great antiquity of man is quite in accord- 
ance with the Mosaic account of the creation, if 
correctly interpreted. Dr. Collier presented a 
human jawbone that had been found in the copro- 
litic deposits of Suffolk, which, he asse , is 
distinct from the jawbone of any person living at 
the present time, and bore manifest marks of 
having belonged to the geological period of the 
deposit in which it was discovered. Mr. Busk 
denied that there was any peculiarity in the jaw- 
bone produced, which was that of an old woman 
who had lost her front teeth. 


Syro-Eeyprtian Socrety, Tuesday, April 14th. 
Dr. W. Camps in the chair.—Mr. AINsworTH 
“On the Water-shed of the Nile and Indian Ocean.” 
The author remarked that the erroneous theory 
adopted by Beke, Kloden, and d’Abaddie, of the 
Gojub flowing into the Nile, instead of, as it does, 
into the Indian Ocean, had cast the meridian of 
the East-African anti-clinal axis a great deal too 
much to the east. 


Society or Arts, April 15th. Richard West- 
macott, Esq., R.A., in the chair.—THe paper 
read was “On the New Art of Auto-Typo- 
graphy,” by Mr. George Wallis. It was well- 
known that a Danish goldsmith and en- 
graver, Peter Kyhl, of Copenhagen, was the 
first to produce impressions in metal-plates 
direct from natural objects; and it had been 
inferred that the successful experiments of 
Mr. R. F. Sturges and Mr. W. ©. Aitken, at 
Birmingham, had been made with a a of 
Kyhl’s process. This, however, he (the author) 
was not the case. Mr. Wallis added, that it was 
upon seeing the first specimen of a feather engraved 
by Mr. W.C. Aitken, early in 1852, that he had asked 
himself “ If the down of a feather could be made 
to impress itself and print, why should not a draw- 
ing?” He was prevented from prosecuting any 
experiments until the winter of 1858; but he had 
since brought the process to such a point that, 
though it was still far from perfect, he thought it 
was worth attention. He then described the pro- 
cess. It appears that there are several methods 
by which the drawings can be made. When 4 
drawing is made on paper, there is a choice 
of two methods. One is to make the draw- 
ing with a glutinous ink, which, when apparently 
dry, will, by floating it upon the surface of 
water, or damping equally at the back, become so 
far wet again as to take up the few particles of 
emery, or other hard granular substances reduced 
to a powder. The effects produced are bold and 
effective, but rather coarse. The other method is 
to make the drawing with the same material as 
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that used in executing a ing on sheet gelatine, 
on the plate, or the p bed of the machine. 
The material for executing the drawings on sheet 
gelatine, &c., is composed of gum, starch, and 
various ical substances, so mixed as to produce 
an i ble resin, and permit of the repetition of 
the hes of the drawing, without disturbing the 
work executed. From this drawing an 

ion is taken on a metal plate, by a process 
similar to that employed in nature-printing, and 
from this plate-prints are taken. Mr, Wallis 
considers that his process possesses several ad- 
vantages over any other in use for the reproduc- 
tion of the artist’s work direct from his own hand. 
A diseussion ensued, in which several gentlemen 
took part, among whom were Messrs. J. Leighton, 
Durlacher, Papw orth, Joubert, Waterhouse, Haw- 
kins, and others. 








MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


MONDAY, APRIL 2th. 


EDICAL, at 8.30.—82a, George Street, Hanover Square, 
a Laryngoscope De. George Johnson. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 2st. 
ea vuln. OF CIVEL ENGINEERS, at .—* Genet George 
. + , Wes ster. 1. Discussion upon Mr. Brunton’s roger 
on - A peg om 4. * mere gm the Coffe ow 
n nce o e 
oO orks constructed in qonsequen 
Inst. C.E 





“On 


he 
pyphone, ang St. Germain’s Sluice le Level 
Drainage :” Mr. Hawkshaw, President, 


Y ENSTITUTION, at 8.—Albemarle Street. _ On Animal 
Rgray tne :” Professor Marshall. 


ZOOLOGICAL Society, at 9.—11, Hanover Square. 
wn of Pheasants: Dr Selnten “On Birds col- 


Kno , x 
lected in Africa by Captain Speke:” Dr. Hartlaub. 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 22nd, 


ARCH ROLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, at 8.30.—32, Sackville Street. 
“Ona ly Villa in Berks, and an unde- 
acribed Oamep n North ts:” Dr. Palmer. “On Roman 

uities found at Corinium, and on Discoveries 
parts of Gloucestershire, and in Wilts: Professor 
«On Peaked Hats :” Mr. Cuming, 


THURSDAY, APRIL 28rd. 


‘YAL INSTITUTION, at 3.—Albemarle Street. “On the Rela- 
a of with the Allied Sciences:” Professor D. T. 


n Esy., F.RB.S, 
FRIDAY, APRIL 24th. , 
ROYAL INsTITvTION, at 8.—Albemarle Street, “On Luminous 
Meteors:” Alex, 8, Herschell, Esq. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 2th. 








Rovan Institution, at 3.—Alhomarle Street, “On the Science 
A R T. 
EXHIBITION OF FRENCH AND BELGIAN 
PICTURES. 


are indebted to that famous art-speculator 
and publisher, M. Gambart, for the Annual 
Exhibition, in London, of pictures illustrating 
foreign schools. We may be very thankful for 
the opportunity of seeing what our contemporaries 
sare about, what is the extent of their progress as 
eompared with our own, what is in them that we 
‘should strive to emulate, what that we should do 
‘well to avoid. In some res , it is perhaps 
‘better for us that we should see a fair aver 
‘exhibition, as we believe this present one to be, 


‘than that we should be blinded by one or two 
‘bright examples, and so overlook the general ex- 


wellences defects of the schools, against the 
ordinary productions of which we shall find it hard 
«enough to hold our own. 

The first thing that strikes us on entering 
the Gallery is the generally qniet hue of the pic- 
tures. There isa certain absence of garish colour 
and vulgar appearance. As we the closer, 
though still general glance, round the room, we 
are obliged to admit that the average level of 
attainment is much hi than with us. We 
are unable to detect easily any picture that pro- 
claims the absenee of study or knowledge so 
strikingly evident on the walls of our own exhi- 
bitions. When we at length begin to examine 
the pictures more attentively, we find something 
-to set down to our credit; we are obli to con- 
fess that the mental element in the Exhibition is 
very small. The power of performance should 
‘not blind us to this fact ; and we desire particu- 
larly to call attention to it, because we are all 

to value the thought that conceives 

Yess than the language in which it may be ex- 
pressed. After carefully examining the pictures 
in this Exhibition, we are compelled to it our 
inferiority as painters, while we are bound to 
assert our supremacy as thinkers. But this supre- 
macy will be of little use to us in our art, until 
‘we can paint better. We get a little instruction, 
and then set to work-to paint, and to exhibit 
our shortcomings. The pictures in the French 
Exhibition show how thoroughly well-grounded 
howe og rds have been, and that this work is the 
t of an art-education which at present seems 


to be unattainable by us. 
The — now tolerably familiar with the 
‘works of French genre, will be pre- 


‘pared for the weilthown pictures of Meissonier, 


‘knows of, as she 
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Plassan, Chavet Le Poittevin, and the ever-wel- 
come Edouard Frére. There is but one example 
by Meissonier—small, of course, in size, large also, 
of course, in treatment. The picture is named 
“The Etecher” (79), and represents an artist, 
biting in his plate with aqua-fortis. The general 
colour is not quite so happy as usual—hot colours 
having too much predominance ; but the excel- 
lence of the work may be tested by comparing it 
with the contributions of his pupil, Louis 
san oar hung in close proximity. The master 
is shown in Meissonier’s picture less than the 
pupil in those by Ruiperez. We say less than the 
pupil, because the pupil should think for himself, 
as Paul Delaroche’s pupils, Gerome and Frére, 
have thought out their own work, while Ruiperez 
merely repeats the small thoughts, with some of 
the great art, of his master. The large composi- 
tion by the Baron de Leys, of the “Entrance of the 
Archduke Charles into Antwerp in 1514” (76), 
discloses on examination more eareful study and 
good painting than on first looking at it we are 
prepared to.acknowledge. The artist, in striving 
to produce such a picture as might have been 
painted in the sixteenth century, has lost sight of 
the far more important truths of life and expres- 
sion, which should have animated his canvas. 
Consequently, we have a picture possessing un- 
doubted merit, but by which we are very little 
moved. This is the only historical picture 
in the Gallery ; and we must not accept it as an 
illustration of the present power or habit of 
thought of contemporary foreign painters. The 
genre pictures, on the contrary, are very fair 
examples of both. Frére is represented by four 
pictures, one of which is a more ambitious effort 
than is usual with him. The picture is larger, 
though the thought is not deeper. The subject 
is “ Breakfast-time at the Farm ” (34), and repre- 
sents an interior, with an agricultural family in 
the full enjoyment of the precious leisure afforded 
by the meal—old and young being brought 
together in happy juxta-position. It is a very 
complete work, and gives evidence of M. Frére’s 
training. The “ Arrival at School” (36) is, as a 
bit of individual expression, more characteristic 
of the painter’s power. The figure of the little 
boy searching the contents of his basket, and 
that of the greedy boy looking on, have never 
been surpassed in truthful expression. ‘The 
Widowed Mother” (35) is less agreeable; but 
the “ Children overtaken by a Storm” (37) is one 
of M. Frére’s most delightful little transcripts 
of the tender and loving actions of children--the 
elder protecting the younger, the younger cosset- 
ting up to the elder from the fury of the pitiless 
storm. Décamps’ fine picture of the monkey- 
connoisseurs, called “ Valuers and Appraisers ”’ 
(16), and exhibited in the French International 
Exhibition in 1855, is now introduced to the 
English public by M. Gombart. For powerful 
expression and pungent satire we know nothing 
to equal it; at the same time, it is a consummate 
example of this painter’s knowledge and technical 
skill. Gerome has but one picture, “ Camels at 
the Fountain” (42). he drawing of these 
camels surpasses that of any we have seen. There 
is movement in their lips and in their throats, and 
breath in their bodies. Even Mr. Lewis’s camels 
are somewhat stony ; and no other English artist 
has succeeded in thoroughly well painting the 
animal. Gerome has given us here the working- 
camel of the desert, undisguised by gorgeous 
oe ings, taking his fill at the welcome spring ; 
and from his bony skull to his soft yielding foot 
he is rightly represented throughout. The pic- 
ture is painted in a very low key, and it fails to 
bring before us the light and colour of the east. 
“Too much and Too Little” (75), by Le Poittevin, 
is a little snow-scene, in which are represented a 
mendicant friar, loaded with tribute gathered in his 
daily round, and two young starveling children, 
who would gladly receive some of his good cheer. 
It is a sweetly-painted picture; we can find no 
objection to it, ex 
ight is notexpressed—when the ground is covered 
with snow, it is reflected into all the shadows, and 


even red is modified by grey reflections from the | 


very cause by which it is also intensified. There 
is one little picture in this Exhibition which we 
sincerely covet, it is called “The Sempstress” 
(74), by Langee, and pourtrays a young woman at 
work, ina darkened room, at some mourning, from 
which she has just lifted her eyes to watch the 
movements of two young children, who are seen, 
through the open door in the next room, stand- 
ing by the blind-obscured window. The children 
are quite still, though the little one hasa doll, and 
her sister has dropped a ball. They are half 
conscious of a ~~ loss, which the sempstress 

ks wistfully up at them, This 
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little work is a ect gem of expression, and is 
besides one of the best-coloured pictures in the 
collection. There are a few landscapes, most of 
them very good. Troyon’s large and only picture, 
“Unloading Boats, Low Water” (123), should 
not be passed hastily by, because it looks un- 
finished, The sky is a work of art, and must be 
the result of the closest study and observation, 
so exactly true it is to the effect we so often see at 
the sea-side—so often see, but so seldom observe. 
Lambinet has three pictures, all good im colour 
and clever in treatment, but very uninteresting in 
subject. Auguste and Juliette Bonheur each 
contribute a small picture. The animal pictures 
by Charles Frére, J. Stevens, and Verschuwr are 
well worthy of- attention. “Changing Post- 
horses” (130), by Verschuwr, is the most re- 
markable imitation of Wouvermans we have ever 
seen. It is an application of his art to a modern 
subject, so successful, that if the old master had 
been living, we should have maintained, without 
fear of contradiction, that he had painted it 
himself, 








ART-GOSSIP. 
O no class of the community has the short 
Easter-holiday been more welcome than to 
the great body of artists. This year it has been 
to many coincident with the close of their winter- 
labours. True, the holiday did not begin for 
them till the Wednesday in Easter week —Monday 
and Tuesday having been appointed for the recep- 
tion of their works at the Royal Academy. Many 
were hard at work up to the last moment; but, 
generally, the pictures intended for exhibition this 
year were finished in time for that previous 
inspection which has grown to be an institution 
within the last few years. On the Monday and 
Tuesday advertised for receiving the pictures in 
Trafalgar Square, the studios of the painters are 
courteously thrown open to all who have the 
faintest title to admission ; and, if we are able 
to avoid the crowd which is pretty sure to be pre- 
sent in the rooms of the most celebrated painters, 
we do well to seize an opportunity of viewing 
their pictures in the light in which they have been 
painted, and removed from the fatal juxta-position 
of other pictures, which is the curse of exhibitions. 
| The Artists’ Corps, we fancy, would be poorly re- 
| presented at Brighton on Easter Monday. Few 
painters could well be absent from their studios 
on that day; and the notice of the first dress- 
rehearsal at the Royal Italian Opera must have 
acted as a veto on the patriotic intentions of the 
musical members of the corps. The commanding 
officer, Captain Phillips, and the junior captain, 
Captain Leighton, always indefatigable and self- 
sacrificing, left their pictures to take care of them- 
selves—which, by-the-bye, they are very able to 
do—and were present; the former on the staff, 
the latter in command, But two days later, when 
the first hows of a well-earned and grateful 
leisure are so heartily welcomed and keenly en- 
joyed, with what zest the ranks would have been 
filled! But we should not forget that it is not to 
all painters that the crowd finds its way. Many 
young artists sit vainly expecting the visits of 
either purchaser or kindly critic; and are at this 
moment on the tenter-hooks of anxiety as to 
whether their pictures will be placed at all— 
whether the results of another year’s work may not 
be utterly profitless. Probably, not one in four 
pictures painted for exhibition in the Royal 
Academy can possibly be hung; and, although, 
of the rejected remainder, perhaps a large per- 
centage had better never have been painted, still 
there is a residue of very good work, which is not 
merely deprived of the chance of recognition, but 
is returned to the studio whence it came, with a 
slur upon it; and if, as often happens, a rejected 
picture be already the property of a purchaser, 
the ability of the artist may be lessened in his 
eyes. Thus a very serious and unavoidable injury 
is inflicted every year upon many artists. Un- 
fairness in the hanging committee is another 
| matter, and, upon the whole, we doubt its exist- 
ence to any flagrant extent. But this want of 
space is remediable ; and, if the rooms in Trafalgar 
_ Square be not spacious enough for the increased 
requirements of the age, let us have the accom- 
modation provided elsewhere. We know not 
what the ultimate destination of the galleries in 
_ the Exhibition-building at Kensington may be; 
_ but, until it be decided, surely they could not be 
_ turned to better use than by lending them for our 
great Annual Exhibition of Painting, Sculpture, 








| and Architecture. 


Among the pictures that may be looked forward 
to this year, Landseer’s “Search for Sir John 
Franklin” will be one of the most ly sought 
for, Millais and Hunt will both be exhibitors— 
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the latter sending a portrait, said to be very fine, 
of Dr. Lushington. A portrait painted by a great 


figure-painter not unfrequently marks his progress. — 
_ yersation about the art and all that relates to it, 


Armitage sends a picture of “ Early Christians re- 
ceiving the Body of ayoung Martyr, who has met 
his Death in the Arena, in the Catacombs of Rome” 
—a small picture for him. Leighton, whose work 
is said not to be popular with the Royal Acade- 
micians, but whose merit, nevertheless, is an 
accepted fact, has sent five pictures of unequal 
merit—one being a very large representation of 
Ahab and Jezebel encountered by Elisha at the 
gate of Naboth’s vineyard. Among the younger, 
and less known artists, Mr. Barwell sends 
two very clever pictures—the principal one 
representing the reconciliation of a country gentle- 
men with the widow and child of his deceased 
son, whose marriage had given him offence. Mr. 
Hayllar has treated a subject from the time of the 
Commonwealth, and has won golden opinions so 
far for his work. Mr. Martineau’s small picture 
is well spoken of. His admirable work in the 
late International Exhibition, of the “ Last Day in 
the Old Home,” might well make him nervous for 
his well-earned fame. But his present picture, we 
understand, is not likely to suggest comparison 
with that, being only a single figure, of-a lady 
reading the last chapter of a novel by the light of 
the fire. Mr. Gale will have two Jewish subjects ; 
Mr. Moore the best landscape he has painted; 
Mr. Marks a clear representation of Life in a Con- 
vent. Among those works likely to attract notice 
will be a marble figure by a young English lady, 
Miss Durant; it is an embodiment of Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s “ Faithful Shepherdess.” It is, we 
believe, an entirely unassisted effort, and it also 
marks an era in English sculpture, as we believe it 
to be the first commission ever given to a lady 
by a public body in England. The statue 
was commissioned by the Corporation of the 
City of London, and is destined, we believe, 
for the Mansion House, Miss Durant was ori- 
ginally a pupil of Mr. J. M. Leigh’s; she then 
went to Paris, and placed herself under the Baron 
de Triqueti, with whom she remained some years. 
She has now returned to England, and has become 
an established professor. It may become our duty 
to refer again to this and others of this lady’s sculp- 
tures in the forthcoming exhibition. 





ART-EDUCATION IN FRANCE AND IN 
ENGLAND. 


To the Editor of Turn READER. 


Sir,—A few observations in the criticism of 
the Suffolk Street Exhibition, in Tor REapER 
for April 11th, tempt me to beg for a little space 
in your next number. I never worked under 
Paul Delaroche, but know something of the 
practical operation of the French system which 
your correspondent admires. It is generally this : 
An artist of reputation will sometimes speculate 
in art-education by hiring an atelier for pupils, 
separate from that in which he himself works. 
He visits this atelier at wide intervals, for an hour 
or two at atime. I have heard of one celebrated 
painter who left his “ pupils ” to themselves 
without once going near them fg six consecutive 
months. I know another who spends about 
twenty-four hours in every year with his thirty or 
forty pupils. There are, however, always models ; 
and the students draw or paint with tolerable 
assiduity, but in the midst of such distracting 
noises, that a man who requires quiet during his 
hours of study cannot possibly work there at all. 
I have tried to study in the atelier of a celebrated 
French painter, and, therefore, can speak from 
experience. The master’s own studio was miles 
distant. His visits were few and far between. 
During his absence—that is, nearly always—the 
great object of the students was to try which could 
yell loudest. Wearisome attempts at wit were 
the staple of the conversation, which was neither 
instructive nor entertaining. 

The fact is, those great French ateliers are mere 
money speculations ; and it is not desirable that 
artists of respectable standing in England should 
lend their names to anything of the kind. Men 
who look upon art as a serious study do not care 
to pursue it amongst a pack of yelling boys. If 
you could persuade Millais to quit the splendid 
calm of his tapestried studio at Kensington, and 


work day by day surrounded by a score of pupils, 


should do all their work in the centre of vast 
studios, surrounded by numbers of pupils, answer- 
ing all their questions, encouraging rational con- 


_ but sternly repressing schoolboy noise and chafling. 
_ Every great and intellectual artist would thus 





influencing them at once by the refinement of his | 


manners, the instruction of his conversation, and 
the example of his practice, you would in more 
ways than one benefit the school of the future ; 
but both Millais and Watts are above such 
wretched speculation as the French system. 
What is really wanted is a system as yet existing 
neither in ~ stesow nor England. Great artists 





become the source of a acon personal influence, 
radiating over the whole profession, and elevating 
the tone of it incaleulably. 

Your critic is right about technical work. For 
example, how many artists are there in England 
who are really masters of impasto? Our school is 
far behind the French in handling; but that is 
less owing to their atelier system than to a general 
love of masterly style, for its own sake, in all they 
do. They are quick, and bold, and self-confident, 
and both speak and do effectively, and with a cer- 
tain tied which leads naturally to style in art, 
though it also often leads to strange excesses. We 
are nationally very shy and awkward ; we hesitate 
when we talk, and we hesitate when we paint; we 
never feel quite sure of ourselves, and at our ease. 
Hence we paint like amateurs, and perplex our- 
selves with considerations about nature, when a 
clever Frenchman would dash on his péée or his 
glacis and have done with it. 


I am Sir, your obedient servant, 


Puitre Grupert HAMERTON. 
(Author of “ A Painter’s Camp in the 
Highlands.”) 


Sens, Youne, France, April 13, 1863. 








THE STORY OF THE FIRST ART 
COPYRIGHT TRIAL. 


A CoRRESPONDENT writes to us as follows :-—— 


“IT have not seen the article in the Revue de 
U Instruction Publique, alluded to in Tur READER 
of April 4th; but, unless that journal has other 
testimony than Baldinucci’s, I fear in its diseovery 
of the ‘ first legal trial on the subject’ of artistic 
copyright it will turn out to have found a mare’s 
nest. 

“In his Lives of Diirer and Mareantonio 
Raimondi, Baldinucci draws almost exclusively 
on Vasari, whom, indeed, he quotes in great part 
word for word. Now, let one specimen of Vasari’s 
accuracy throw some light on the worth of his 
authority. He tells us that Diirer ‘ having de- 
signed and then engraved thirty-six plates (pezzi) 
for a Passion of Christ, agreed with Marcantonio 
of Bologna to publish them jointly, and so, having 
arrived in Veniee, &c., &e. On the very next 
page we read that, Marcantonio‘having gone from 
Bologna to Venice, and having seen for sale on the 
Piazza di San Marco certain copper-plate engrav- 
ings and wood-cuts by Albert Durer, which had 
been brought thither by Flemish merchants, he 
immediately spent, in purchasing them, all the 
money in his possession, obtaining, amongst others, 
the plates of the Passion; that he proceeded to 
imitate the wood-cuts by strong lines on copper- 
plate, adding Diirer’s signature, so that no one 
knew them to be by Marcantonio ; that intelli- 
gence of the fraud, and one of the counterfeit 
plates having been sent to Flanders (sie), Diirer 
got into such a rage that he set off for Venice, and 
had recourse to the Signoria, &e., &e. 

‘In fact, the question of the law-suit lies in a nut- 
shell. Diirer wenf to Venice (chiefly for recrea- 
tion) about the end of 1505, and returned home 
early in 1507. Neither the so-ealled greater nor 
lesser Passion (on wood) appeared before 1511. 
The third (on copper) was not finished till 1513. 
Marcantonio could not have copied works that 
did not exist. 

“ Diirer himself says, in a letter from Venice, 
that the artists there were copying his ‘things ;’ 
but he seems rather gratified at the circumstance 
than otherwise, and certainly never hints at legal 
proceedings. On the other hand, in a following 


letter, he says the painters had grown envious, and | 


had had Aém in court three times, until he had 
been obliged to pay four florins to their Guild. 
Diirer painted several pictures whilst in Venice ; 
and it is, indeed, very unlikely that the Venetian 
artists, any more than any other tradesmen, 
would allow a foreign workman to ply their craft 
without submitting to their regulations. 

“ Marcantonio is said to have arrived in Venice 
about the middle of 1506, consequently, whilst 
Diirer was there. Bartsch mentions an engraving, 
‘in Marcantonio’s early manner,’ of St. John the 
Evangelist and St. Jerome, copied from a wood- 


| cut by Diirer, with Diirer’s monogram and the 


date 1506, A. 1—which Bartsch understands to 
mean August Ist. Were we inelined to put any 
faith in the story of the law-suit, as told by Vasari 
and Baldinucci, we might suppose that ¢Ais print 
(and not the Passion) is what Diirer complained 
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of, and that the historians were merely in 
the ic) work they fixed - ae a 
objection to any such theory is the fact that 
Marcantonio continued to publish imitations of 
Diirer’s works with Direr’s monogram long after 
1506. He could not then have received an in- 
junction against doing so.” 





On Wednesday last, Messrs. Foster sold, at 
their Auction Gallery, 54, Pall Mall, a collection 
of 127 modern pictures, including works 
T. 8. Cooper, Creswick, Vicat Cole, Etty, Morlan 
G. E. Herring, Woolmer, E. W. Frost, Dayid 
Cox, Pyne, H. O'Neil, and Uwens; and on 
Thursday there was sold, at the same gallery, 
another collection of modern pictures and draw- 
ings, among the latter of which were several by 
David Cox, a “ View of Bristol ” by Turner, fifteen 
Sketches by the late Copley Fielding, and an 
album of forty-two drawings by various artists. 


Se 
MUSIC, 


THE OPERAS.--COVENT GARDEN. 


M* GYE has begun his season well by intro- 
dueing to us a really good new 0. 
Mdlle. Fioretti came for the first time before an 
English audience on Saturday last as Hilvira 
in the “Puritani.” Distrustful as we have 
reason to be of the vocal products of “ Young 
Italy” —the regeneration of the fair land has 
unhappily stopped short of its art—it was almost 
a surprise to find in this young débutante a 
representative of the old school of Italian 
song—-the school for which Bellini wrote, 
and which seemed to be, from all recent expe- 
|rience, in and out of Italy, se quickly 
becoming a thing of the past. The younger 
generation of English opera-goers knows what 
this school was like .only from their experi- 
ences of some three or four great singers. — one 
of these, the youngest of the group, Mdlle. Alboni, 
is still in her prime. Madame Grisi would not 
have reigned so long had there been even pre- 
tenders to her throne. That throne is now abso- 
utel y vacant ; and is not likely to be soon filled 
while the singing-schools of Europe work on their 
present methods. The latest star that has risen 
on the world of opera, Adelina Patti, is just the 
exception which proves therule. She is of Italian, 
or Ibero-Italian, blood, but has happily been 
trained far awey from what was once the land of 
sweet song. She is one of the very few who 
even affect to sing Rossini’s music as he wrote 
it. She would probably have never had this 
distinction had she been born and bred on her 
ancestral soil. It is this grievous dearth of what 
we have been accustomed to think beautiful 
singing which entitles such an aspi as Mdile. 
Fioretti to a warm weleome. eis not im any 
one particular a phenomenon; she has no single 
excellence in an extraordinary degree; but she has 
in sufficiency all the indispensable qualities 
of a real artist. Her voice is a pure soprano, of 
no remarkable volume or strength, but of a soft 
liquid quality. Her execution 1s very fluent, and 
perfectly easy. She never strains at a note, has 
no “ vibrato,” never screams, and never sings out 
oftune. She sings as if Verdiwerenot. Thisisa 
catalogue of negative virtues ; but, when we think 
how many otherwise great singers fail for lack of 
one or more of such immunities, it really seems no 
small thing to find them meeting in one person. 
As to singing in tune, for example. Habitually 
false intonation is, of course, rare, because people 
so afflicted cease to be singers, but how few there 
are who are gifted with that happy instinct of 
true pitch which never fails, the notes com.’ 
ing out with a decision and freedom which 
seem to convince the listener, after the first two 
bars, that this singer, at least, cannot sing false! 
Mdlle. Alboni and our own Louisa Pyne are of 
this happy number. So is Mdlle. Fioretti. Satis- 
factory, perhaps, is the best word to describe her 
performance of Elvira. What the limit of her 
powers may be, one can searcely guess from a 
single hearing—her performance being so entirely 
effortless, so completely free from all strain. The 
genial and not over florid melody of Bellini appears 
just to suit her powers; it remains to be seen 
whether she will sueceed equally well in the more 
completely testing music of Rossini. But the 
Covent Garden public (that is to say, musical 
London) may certainly reckon upon deriving 
much enjoyment from Malle. Fioretti’s singing. 
Such was clearly the pogeed uced by 
r. 
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0 after the absence produced by a dangerous 
sthaged. His assumption of the of Giorgio 
must, of course, have been dictated by managerial 


ugar He is obviously unfit for it, bg 
like great artists, he gives signs of his 
greatness even in his failures. M. Faure is a 
very good Ricciardo, and Signor Baraldi does all 
that his means allow in the character of Orturo. 
The latter is becoming a better singer every year ; 
but his powers are something short of those 
deman in a first tenor. Of the Norma of 
Malle. Fricci, and the concert given for the début 
of Carlotta Patti on Thursday night, mention 
must be made next week. 





HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE 


OPENED on Saturday night week with “ Tl Trova- 
tore.” The cast showed the strength of Mr. Maple- 
son’s company. The names of Titiens, Giuglini, 
Alboni, and Santley on one play-bill, make certainly 
a combination almost unparallelled. Their singing 
in this much-decried, but much-liked opera won 
the applause which might have been expected. 
Madlle. Titions might have found a part worthier of 
her acting than the Leonora of this hideous story, 
and Mdlle. Alboni music more fitted to her 
incomparable singing than that of the raving 

ipsy. But Signor Verdi's melodies have seized 
fast old of English ears in spite of the remon- 
strances of the critics; and managers cannot be 
blamed for catering to such a very natural taste. 
The popularity of this best-abused of composers is 
only a homage to the supremacy of melody in 
music. Whoever has a share of the blessed faculty 
of tune must enthrall the cars of thousands in spite 
of any amount of associated vulgarity, orchestral 
clatter, and pseudo-choral unisons. Much as we 
may object to see a precious gift so poorly used, 
we must recognise it none the less as an outcome 
of true genius. 

This company, too, ‘has been giving “ Puritani” 
the minor but important parts of Giorgio and 
Ricciardo being played, and well played, by 
Signori Vialetti and Gassier. The glowing, pas- 
sionate music of Bellini gives Signor Guiuglini 
scope for displaying the beauty of his matchless 
voice and his flowing irreproachable style. The 
melodies of the “ Puritani” are the very outpour- 
ing of the spirit of the sunny south; ears jaded 
by the restless blare of Verdi's orchestra enjoy all 
the more the luxuriant grace of this balmy Sicilian 
music, which would be all too sensuous were it not 
redeemed and refined by a certain gentle tenderness 
which lifts it into the sphere of true art. Mdlle. 
Titiens, if she is not a great vocalist, is a great 
vocal artist, splendid’; endowed by nature with a 
voice of all-conqueri’' g power She sings and acts 
in Elvira with an almost Italian fervour, blended 
with the earnestness native to a Teuton. The 
music shared by her and Signor Giuglini in the 
last act (to quote only one example) is sung in 
such a way as quite to away the audience. 
The voice of the latter is perceptibly brighter and 
stronger than when he last sang in London. He 
has to struggle against a total absence of natural 
dramatic power; but the exuberant vigour with 
which he pours out the music of the young lover 
seems almost to supply the deficiency. Such 
music, 80 sung, may be said to act itself. 

Mr. Mapleson’s orchestra, which is still guided 


"by the steady and decisive beat of Signor Arditi, 


is, signally improved since last season. The re- 
h of insufficiency, which so long clung to this 
ent, may now be said to be fairly wiped 
away. It dn be unjust if any tradition of 
shortcomings of former managements were allowed 
to prejudice the ears of the public against the 
band as it now is. Substantially it is understood 
to be the same as that of the “old Philharmonic.” 
The improvement is of course partly due to Pro- 
fessor Bennett's discipline. Its tone sounds far 
richer and less brassy in the ample area of the 
theatre than in the over-sonorous and box-like 
locality to which the society chooses to confine 
itself. The chorus is also better than heretofore. 
It is full-toned, and well under command. It may 
have other merits, but this is all that can be in- 
ferred from its performance of such plain duty 
as is assigned to it by Verdi or Bellini. Signs 
such as these of honest endeavour, bestowed in 
ways the least likely to bring quick reward (though 
quite sure to be recompensed in the long run), 
entitle Mr. Mapleson to the thanks of lovers of 
good music. Itconcerns the credit of England’ 
that her art-work, like other things, should be 
honest and thorough. Hearty recognition of all 
such, and war against all puffing and pretence, 
should be the watch-words of the public. Tried 
by such tests, both opera-houses are fairly entitled 
to our good wishes. 





MUSICAL NOTES. 


THE usual post-paschal flood of concert-music 
has now set in. A few lines must suffice for the 
notice of ormances which in a less profuse 
season might furnish matter for columns. 

Tue first “New Philharmonic Concert” (Dr. 
Wylde’s) was given on Wednesday evening. The 
programme was a capital specimen of judicious 
culling of comparative novelties from the oldest 
fields. It included an overture by Bach (“ Iphi- 
genia in Aulis”—rich, strong music, a sort of 
mean between Handel and Mozart), Mozart’s 
Clarionet Concerto (exquisitely played by Mr. 
Lazarus), Weber’s P. F. Concerto in C (Madame 
Goddard), and the “Eroica” Symphony, with 
vocal selections for Madame Sherrington and 
Mr. Sims Reeves, from “Acis and Galatea” 
and “William Tell.” The Clarionet Con- 
certo is intensely Mozartean, that is to say, 
intensely beautiful. The slow movement, which 
M. Lazarus might be said to have sung rather 
than played, is a strain of unsurpassed beauty, 
with just such touches of pathos as might be 
fancied in a composition written in the last year 
of that wonderful life. (This movement is known, 
by the way, to amateurs as a duet for P. F. and 
violin or violoncello. In this shape it makes a 
delightful little drawing-room piece.) The play- 
ing of the symphony shewed the splendid tone of 
the band. In this particular it is second to none. 
Its list includes a large proportion of the names 
most familiar to us as found season after season 
on the fly-leaf of the Covent Garden opera-books. 
Dr. Wylde’s conducting and “ readings” are open 
to criticism, as such things will always, until 
all mankind become of one mind as to the abso- 
lute in Art (a consummation devoutly not to be 
wished) ; but the very least that can be said is 
that he gives most excellent performances of the 
most excellent music. If to write a symphony is 
a good thing, to perform one, in the present dearth 
of orchestral music, is to be a public benefactor. 
This Dr. Wylde is—his concerts being the only 
ones which bring the highest music at all within 
the reach of the mass of the people. On this 
account, if for no other, the enterprise continued 
so unweariedly year after year, deserves (and, it 
is pleasant to say, apparently gets) the support of 
the public. 

THE Monpay Concerts, suspended at Easter- 
tide, began again this week with a benefit-night 
for Mr. Hallé. M. Vieuxtemps reappeared, it is 
stated for two nights only, and had a warm 
welcome. Mr. Hallé’s programme included two 
of Beethoven’s greatest works, the B flat piano- 
forte trio, the crown of all yet written in this form, 
and the Quartett with the fugued finale; the last 
written apparently to prove that genius may defy 
all ordinary rules of the fitness of means to ends, 
making sixteen fiddle-strings do the work of some 
hundreds of organ pipes. It is satisfactory to sce 
that the exciting rivalry of the operas scarcely 
diminishes the eagerness with which lovers of the 
higher sort of music throng to these delightful 
concerts. This is an assurance of their stability. 

THe Musicat Unton held its first “ Matinée” 
on Tuesday last. The most popular of Spohr’s 
double quartets (that in E minor, with the charm- 
ing “ Andante with variations,” and a most fan- 
tastic finale), Mendelssohn’s duet for piano- 
forte and violoncello, and a Quartett !.y Mozart, 
formed the substance of the concert. The 
duet (Messrs. Hallé and Piatti) made, perhaps, 
the greatest impression. The devotional adagio 
was most exquisitely played. The Musical Union 
is one of the good things of London. Viewed 
with reference to its present objects (whether 
these could be widely extended is a question in- 
volving much controversy), nothing could well be 
better managed than it is. For such as can spare 
an occasional hour or two in the afternoon, nothing 
can be more delightful than to listen quietly to the 
purest gems of music played as they are here. 

Tue Crystat Patacrk OrcHESTRA, as is its 
wont, has been busy during these past weeks 
playing good music, some of it almost unknown. 
This day fortnight was given Schumann’s Sym- 
phony in B flat. Mr. Manns’ audience seems not 
to tire of this music ; and it is a very sensitive, if 
not a sensible, audience, composed in great part 
of habitués, who if they find a thing stupid, will 
not come to a repetition of it. This is the audi- 
ence, too, which hears most, and therefore knows 
most, of the works of the acknowledged Masters. 
Their acceptance, therefore, of new and difficult 


music like Schumann’s must be set down as a. 


proof that it has some intelligible charm about it, 
and is not, as we are 80 0 
chaos. Chopin’s Concerto in F minor for the 
P. F. was included in last Saturday’s concert. 
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told, all fog and | 


This immensely difficult piece introduced a young 
American pianist, Mr. Dannreuther, whose playing 
of it made a very favourable impression. 

May-day the new season is to be yay by a 
choral performance on a monster (or a semi- 
monster) scale of Mendelssohn’s “ Athalie ;”” 2500 
players and singers are advertised. R. B. L. 








MUSIC FOR NEXT WEEK. 


APRIL 18th to 25th. 
TO-DAY.—Crystal Palace Orchestral Concert, 3 p.m. 
MONDAY.—Herr Pauer’s First Historical Pianoforte Recital, 
Willis’s Rooms, 3 p.m. 
Popular Concert, St. James’s Hall, 8 p.m. 
Philharmonic Society’s Second Concert, Hanover Square 
Rooms, 8 p.m. 
TUESDAY.—Vocal Association, St. James’s Hall, 8 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY.—Musical Society’s Second Concert (Mynheer 
Silas’ New Symphony) St. James’s Hall, 8.30 p.m. 


SATURDAY.—Crystal Palace Orchestral Concert, 3 p.m, 
Mr. 8S. Blumer’s Soiree, Hanover Square Rooms, 
OPERAS :— 
COVENT GARDEN.—Monday, “Norma’’ and Conort; 
Tuesday, “ Masaniello ;” Thursday, “ William Tell.” 


HER MAJEsTyY’s.—To-night, ‘‘ Trovatore.”’ 











THE DRAMA. 
THE PROPOSED NEW LONDON 
THEATRES. 


ROM some cause, or causes, not easily dis- 
coverable, the metropolitan theatres, upon 
the whole, have had a remarkably bad time of it 
during the past and present weeks, in spite of the 
very strong inducements held out by most of the 
London managers, and of the unquestionably 
favourable reception given to nearly all the holi- 
day entertainments provided by them. The ex- 
ample thus afforded of the preeariousness of public 
patronage bears with pointed effect upon the dis- 
cussion of a subject which is at present attracting 
some degree of public attention—the proposed 
addition of two new theatres in London. This 
building of new theatres in London is not by any 
means a new idea. We remember that, for a 
long time before the building now called the “ Al- 
hambra,” in Leicester-square, was erected, the site 
upon which it stands was reported to have been 
destined for the construction of a new theatre 
for Mr. Buckstone; and, after the failure of the 
Panopticon company, and before their building 
passed into Mr. E. T. Smith’s hands for the pur- 
poses of equestrian and gymnastic entertainments, 
there was a talk of converting it into a theatre. 
It is the great ambition of favourite actors to be 
managers ; and this idea of new theatres, especially 
of new West End, or first-class theatres, is one to 
which they cling with not unnatural tenacity. So 
long as the number of theatres is small, it is plain 
that the managerial aspirations of very few actors 
can be gratified; and we are strongly inclined to 
think that both the drama and the public who 
patronize it are all the better for the limitation. 
Mr. Boucicault’s desire to have a West End 
theatre is perfectly intelligible; but it is 
questionable whether, apart from this desire 
of a sanguine and highly speculative per- 
son, there is any real want of another theatre 
at the West End. For several years past the 
liking for theatrigal performances, which for a 
long period previously had been inactive, has been 
evinced in the most positive manner ; yet the com- 
mercial value of theatrical property oe steadily 
declined. The fact is, that large and constant 
as the public patronage has been, it has not been 
sufficient to maintain the present number of first- 
class theatres in a high state of prosperity. The 
mode in which the theatres have been managed 
has had a good deal to do with their want of com- 
plete success; but it is not clear to us that any 
better mode of management would so improve 
the commercial value of theatrical property as to 
make theatre-building a good speculation. 
Instead of any addition to the number of our 
West End theatres, we should see with greater 
pleasure a thorough reorganization and classifica- 
tion of those that exist. Mr. Boucicault tells us 
that our theatres are quite unworthy of us, and 
that both in France and in America the patrons of 
the theatre are better cared for; and he promises 
to give us a new theatre equal to the best in either 
France or America. We appreciate the desirable 
improvements he promises; but we would rather 
see the old Haymarket Theatre reconstructed than a 
new theatre raised within stone’s-throw of it. There 
is no absolute necessity for abandoning the old 
| theatres as past remedy. Mr. Falconer has shown 
| how amply the bodily comfort of his audience 
can be secured by allotting a sufficient space to 
-each seat. At the New Adelphi, the most 
recently-constructed of our theatres, the width 
_ between the rows of seats is very inadequate, 
especially in the fashionable part of the house— 
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the baleon. The space apportioned to each seat 
in the upper boxes of the Lyceum is intolerably 
scant ; indeed, there is not one theatre in London, 
excepting Drury Lane, where the audience are 
provided with sufficient room. As regards venti- 
lation, either no attempt is made to master the diffi- 
culty, or mere bungling experiments are tried. All 
these defects are curable in the theatres already 
built. Perhaps, the threat of new and better 
theatres will make the proprietors of those at 
present existing set about the work of improve- 


ment. 
But the most beautiful and comfortable theatre 


that human ingenuity can construct will not of | 


itself suffice to ensure prosperity to its manager. 
The most admirable French or American stage 
that can be fitted up will go for nothing if the 
plays and the actors are inferior. Twenty times 
better than new stages and the most perfect 
machinery would be anentire re-organization of the 
present London companies of actors, and the 
classification of the theatres. There is not at the 
present moment a single theatre in London, or 
possibly in the kingdom, at which a comedy of 
manners—the manners of the day—could be per- 
formed with any approach to truthfulness, how- 
ever admirably the piece might be written. The 
legitimate drama has never been renderéd with 
completeness since the adandonment of Mr. Ma- 
cready’s attempt, twenty years ago.. We cannot 
accept the sumptuous “ revivals” of Shakespeare’s 
plays by Mr. Charles Keanas examples of finely-acted 
dramas. To go lower inthe scale, we have not a first- 
rate melodramatic company in London, although 
melodrama is at this moment almost astonishingly 
successful. The nearest approach to perfect organi- 
zation is in the company of Mr. Fechter, as evinced 
in the performance of the “ Duke’s Motto.” To 
the completeness with which this drama is played 
we attribute a large part of its success. Admir- 
able as is the Lagardére of Mr. Fechter, the cha- 
racter is neither so striking in itself nor so power- 
fully rendered by the actor as to take the audience 
by storm ; it is the evenness of the acting through- 
out the piece which has made its success so decisive. 
On this account it appears to offer a good contrast to 
the manifest want of organization in other theatres, 
in which we have recently seen several strong 
pieceg nearly destroyed by the inability of the 
actors to sustain the parts assigned to them. In 


how many of the London companies are there | 


“walking gentlemen” who do more than feebly 
caricature the characters they undertake to repre- 
sent? But the “ walking gentleman” is not the 
only stock-actor in which our companies are for 
the most part deficient. We have absolutely no 
Sir Peter or Lady Teazle on the London stage, 
and we doubt whether they could be found in the 
country theatres. With these exceptions, we have 
good reason to believe that, by judicious selection, 
companies might be organized so as to represent 
with something like completeness every walk 
of the drama, but especially of the lower and most 
popular walks. 

We should soon cease to be offended by theterm 
“sensation” drama, when it became the rule for 
dramatic pieces of all classes to be produced with 
the same care as to acting and mounting that has 
been bestowed upon such dramas as the “ Colleen 
Bawn,” the “Duke’s Motto,” “Peep o’ Day,” 
and, we may add, “Lady Audley’s Secret.’ 
The evil of the present system is, that at most of 
our theatres two or three totally distinct kinds 
of drama are played with almost unvarying in- 
completeness. Managers do not seem to be aware 
of their own shortcomings. They are agitated by 
the prospect of increased competition; but we 
believe that, if they have the wit and the courage 
to take the course indicated, and to do it at once, 
they would be perfectly safe. 





In the Italian Parliament at Turin there has 
just taken place a discussion of some interest to 
the drama. It was proposed by some of what 
may be called the Radical members to strike off 
from the Budget the sum of 1,110,000f., which 
the State pays towards the support of the great 
Italian theatres—La Scala in Milan, San Carlo in 
Naples, &. Although the motion was opposed, 
in the proiessed interests of art and culture, 


b 
some of the Southern deputies, it met with fool 


a strong support among all parties, that the 
minister Peruzzi had to give way on the principle, 


and only plead for delay and compromise, and the | 


necessity of humouring the city populations. The 
Chamber, at last, voted that the endowment of 


theatres should immediately disappear from the | 
ordinary budget, empowering the government, | 


however, to enter as extraordinary expenses any 
sums that might be necessary to discharge existing 
obligations to theatre-managers, &c. 
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There has recently been published in Scotland the 
greatest artistic triumph of the press in this or any other 
age or country—THE QUEEN’S BIBLE. A Specimen 
e International Exhibition, and 
awarded par excellence the Prize Medal. The “ Times,” 
the ‘* Scotsman,”’ and the whole press, were una 
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trated by photographs taken expressly for it, by Frith. 
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of ll, Hamilton, and Brandon, Buccleuch, and 
Queensberry, Lord Foley, the Hon, Mrs, Bailey, etc., 
ete. 
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One Shilling, in @ wrapper, 


THE STANDARD PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 


OF THE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


BASED ON THE LABOURS OF WORCESTER, WEBSTER, OGILVIE, RICHARDSON, 
CRAIG, GOODRICH, 


AND OTHER EMINENT LEXICOGRAPHERS, 


Comprising Many Thousand New Words which Modern Literature, Science, Art, and Fashion have 
called into existence. 


It 


*,* A Specimen gratis, on application to any Bookseller, or to the Publishers. 











This Day is published, price One Shilling, 


A LECTURE ON SCULPTURE, 


DELIVERED IN THE TOWN-HALL, CAMBRIDGE, BEFORE 
THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL OF ART, 





ON TUESDAY EVENING, MARCHE 17th, 1803, 
BY 
RICHARD WESTMACOTT, R.A., F.R.S., 


Professor of Sculpture in the Royal Academy. 
THE VICE-CHANCELLOR IN THE CHAIR, 
Cambridge: Drie@ntoy, Bett, & Co, 
London: Brett and Datpy. 





This Day is published, price 4s. 6d., 
THEEOCRITVUS. 
RECENSUIT ET BREVI ANNOTATIONE INSTRUXIT 
F. A. PALEY, M.A, 


Cantabrigie : Drrauton, Beir, & Soc. 
Londini: Bruix et Dany. 





This Day is published, price 8s. 6d., 


EXERCISES ON EUCLID 


AND IN 
MODERN GEOMETRY 
FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS, PRIVATE STUDENTS, AND 
JUNIOR UNIVERSITY STUDENTS, 
BY 


J. McDOWELL, B.A., F.R.S&., 
Pembroke College, Cambridge, and Trinity College, Dublin, 
Cambridge: Ds1cutToy, Brett, & Co, 
London: Bretr and Datpy, 





Just published, price Is., free by post, 





A LETTER TO WILLIAM HOWARD RUSSELL, 
LL.D., on Passages in his “‘DIARY NORTH AND 
SOUTH.” By Anprew Dickson Wurtr,. 


London: Henry Stevens, 4, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 





Second Edition, Two Vols., post 8vo., price l5s,, of 


| tures Discriminated, in an analysis of their several 
| Books, By Epwarp Hrearyson. 
London; E. T, Wairrrexn, 178, Strand, 
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_A Word from the North-West: | 


The Spirit of the Bible; or, | 


the Nature and Value of the Jewish and Christian Scrip- | 





LONDON: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, AND ROUTLEDGE, FARRINGDON STREET. 





NEW WORK BY BARON LIEBIG, 





Now ready, in One Vol. 8vo., price 10s, 6d., cloth lettered. 


THE NATURAL LAWS OF HUSBANDRY. 
By JUSTUS VON LIEBIG, 
EpiTtEp By JOHN BLYTH, M.D. 
Professor of Chemistry in Queen's College, Cork. 
The Plant. | Farthy Phosphates, 
The Soil. | Ground Rape Cake. 
Action of Soil on Food of Wood Ash, 
Plants in Manure. Ammonia 
Farm-yard Manure, Acid, 
System of Farm-yard; Common Salt, Nitrate of 
Manuring, Soda, Salts of Ammonia, 
Guano. [Excrement, Gypsum, Lime, 
Poudrette. Human 
Watton and Mangeriy, Upper Gower Street, and 
Ivy Lane. 


and Nitric 





A Practical Grammar of the 


SANSKRIT LANGUAGE, for the ase of early Students. By 
THEODOR BENFEY, Professor Pull. Ord. of Sanskrit in the 
University of Goettingen, etc.,etc. Svo, pp. XVII] and 228, eloth. 
78, Od, (Now Ready. 


Tritnwer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London, 





An Improved Dictionary ; 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH, AND FRENCH AND ENGLISH, drawn 
from the best Sources extant in both Languages: in which are 
now first introduced many Technical, Scientific, Legal, Commer- 
cial, Naval, and Military Terms; and to which are added Sepa- 
rate Vocabularies of Engineering and Railway Terms; of those 
descriptive of Steam Power and Steam Navigation; of Geogra- 
vyhical Names, and those of Ancient Mythology, and of Persons of 
‘lassical Antiquity ; and of Christian Names in present use; to-- 
ther with an English Pronouncing Dictionary for the use of 
‘oreigners, By DWARD WELLER, Late [Professor of the 
Atheneum and Episcopal College of Bruges. Royal Svo,, cloth 
price 78, 6d. 


Trisyer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 





A Dictionary of English Ety- 


MOLOGY. By HENSL”LEIGH WEDGWOOD, M.A., late Fellow of 
Ch, Coll. Cam. Vol. 11. (E. to P.) &vo., mr 570, cloth, price l4s. 
(Will be complete in Three Volumes.) The first volume may 
still be had, at the same price. 

“ Dictionaries are a class of books not usually esteemed light 
reading; but no intelligent man were to be pitied who should 
find himself shut uP. on a rainy in a lonely house in the 
dreariest part of Salisbury Plain, with no other means of recrea- 
tion than that which Mr. hatagg at ‘ Dictionary of English 
Etymology’ could afford him. e would read it through .from 
cover to cover, at a sitting, and only regret that he had not the 
second volume to nu forthwith. It is avery able book, 
of great research, full of delightful surprises, a repertory of 
the fairy tales of linguistic science.”’—Spectator. 


Tatoxer & Co., 60, Paterodster Row, London, 
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“THE PEOPLE’S LITERATURE.” 


Lorp BrovGHAmM. 


“T call out every week for my Family Herald, a little penny publication qualified to 
inform the best of its contemporaries.” —Lricn Hunt's AvroBioGRAPHY. 


In Weekly Numbers, 1d,; Free by Post, 2d.; Monthly 
Parts, 6d.; Annual Volume, 7s. 6d. Registered for 
Transmission Abroad. 


FAMILY HERALD: 


A DOMESTIC MAGAZINE OF USEFUL 
INFORMATION AND AMUSEMENT. 





“The Family Herald stands at the head, both in age and 
popularity . of all the penny serials. The editor is the confidant 
and confessor in every station of life. The answers to corre- 
spondente cannot be fictitious, for if they were, a romance and a 
life history being em in almost each of them, the editor 
would be as great a genius as we now consider him to be a 
neralinformation, These are elements ofpopularity 
inexhaustible, and, on the whole, people may recur to advisers 
less ———— and often more interested, than the Ductores 

ntiwm of the penny w y press.”—Saturday Review. 

“The Family Herald may be considered the Paterfamilias of 
the whole stock of penny weekly serials, and of all these publica- 
tions, we are inclined to consider it the best. It is well considered 
with reference to its aims, and is various and amusing, witha fair 
amount of utility intermixed. There is a leading article, or 
essay, every week, upon some subject of an instructive or 
thoughtful character. Under the head of the Story Teller, we 
have simpler in structure than in the s of the 
other penny . Thenthere isa little columnof receiptsand 
instructions in household matters; gleanings of small facts, 
useful and scientific; a few scraps of statistics; chess problems 
and riddles; an anthology of stray humour and miscellanies ; 
and verses let into its pages, like sunshine, to brighten them. 
blications we are inclined to consider the Family 
the .’—British Quarterly Review. 

* It must be said of the Family Herald that it is the purest 

reading of all ee eens literature; it is indeed a Fainily 
paper.” —Literary tte, 
“The Family Herald, which never condescended to write 
down to or flatterithe prurient imagination of its readers, and 
which in its leaders and scientific articles is the very pattern of 
cheap journalism, is, perhaps, more flourishing than ever; and 
its tales are quite as well written as the best ting library 
stories,”—Saturday Review (Second Notice). 

“The weekly circulation of the Family Herald amounts, we 
believe, to very nearly half-a-million; yet it is undoubtedly 
higher in tone, more polished in style, and fuller in information 
than most of ‘the high-priced periodicals which charmed the 
jleure of the upper ten thousand in the last generation,”’— 





EXTRA NUMBERS 


OF THE 


FAMILY HERALD; 


Price Onz Prnnyx each; or Two of either, by Post, 
TuHREEPENCE, always in Print. 


THE BOY’S NUMBER; 


Containing 170 Out-door Games and In-door Amusements 
for the Year Round, 


“The Boy’s Number is really capital.” — Wilts and Gloucester 
Standard. 4 


“Contains a host of instructions, and cannot fail to be widely 
appreciated.”—Lincolnshire Herald. 

“It contains everything boys can desire, from marbles to 
cricket, foot-ball, and boating, from -top to fishing, garden- 
ing, and chemistry, and from fireworks to rabbits; it is, in fact, 
a perfect Cyclopedia of fun, amusement, recreation, and in- 
struction, and is just the thing to put into the hands of one’s 
boys at home, or to send them at School.’’—Derby Telegraph. 

“The Boy’s Number is essentially such, and contains out-door 
ime and in-door amusements for all the year round,”— 

ampshire Telegraph. 


THE GIRL’S NUMBER; 


Contai 150 Pursuits, Recreations, and Pastimes, for 
inter Evenings and Summer Days. 


“The Girl’s Number will be found a useful companion and in- 
structor for recreation and pastimes for winter and summer ; 
in-doors or out-doors, Every Girl possessed of this Number 
will treasure it as a never-ceasing fund of amusement and re- 
creation,’’—Brighton Gazette. 

“Will doubtless become a family manual,”’—Peterborough 
Advertiser. ” 


“Tt is really a marvel in its , being a Girl’s own book, and 
ot Aa ge of an ordinary num ~ penny.”’—Cheltenham 


“The Girl’s Number will enable many a pretty lassie to rom 
healthfully and with grace.’”’—Piymouta Journal, “ 


HEALTH AND HAPPINESS; 


Containing Practical Hints for the preservation of the 
most valuable of earthly blessings, and the attainment of 


long life. When there is health, all the other joys of life 


are doubled, and the ills of fife are more easily borne. 


“Evidently written by a Physician, who is perfect uainted 
with the su and cannot but prove highty dane <5 in Growing 
attention to the importance of sanitary precautions,” —Literary 


“Every one who values health should read it.’’—Western 


“Worth its weight in gold. Every head of a family should 
order half a dozen num and 
Souls oremter Deaad ee amo cent by allie 


“The information given is invaluable.”’—Stockport Advertiser. 


** Exceedi wise and dsh 
oath ingly wi ant ould be read over and over, 


DOMESTIC COOKERY; 


Containing upwards of Three Hundred Recipes, in 
every branch of Economical Cookery; to which are 
added Useful Hints and Practical Instructions in Domes- 
tic Management, showing. how to make the most of 
moderate means, 


a best -book in . 
aa ~~--< poem print, Every woman should pos 





FAMILY HERALD 
HANDY BOOKS. 


The Proprietors of the FAMILY HERALD, in issuing 
a series of Elementary Books upon subjects of a social 
and domestic character, believe that they are supplying 
a daily want. In this belief it will be their endeavour to 
produce in these Hanpy Booxs the highest degree of 
excellence at the lowest possible price; and that while 
making them available for the Cottage they may also 
secure a place in the Mansion, thus carrying usefulness 
and instruction everywhere. 


HOW TO CARVE, 
AND HOW TO SERVE A DINNER. 
Price 2d, 


FIRST STEPS IN CHESS. 


Price 2d. 


“This little book gives precisely what it professes to do, plain 
instructions how to set about and acquire a knowledge of a 
me which may claim to beconsidered as one of the sciences. 
hen these ‘ First Steps’ are understood, what higher progress 
shall be made will entirely depend on the industry and intelli- 
ence of the student. As iar as it goes, the lessons contained 
n — handy-book are as good as can be given,”—THE 
READE 


A MANUAL OF MUSIC; 


With a Dictionary of Musical Terms, and an Explanation 
of Abbreviations and Signs most frequently used in 
Music. 


On the Ist of May will be Published, No. 4 of the Series, 
price Threepence, 


ETIQUETTE FOR LADIES. 








In Weekly Numbers, price Ong Penny; Monthly 
Parts, SIxrENncer. 


MUSICAL HERALD: 


ConTAINING Ercgut Pages or 470. Music. 


Tae Musicat HERALD was originally commenced with 
a view to afford the same aid in the progress of Musical 
Art that Literature had so undeniably received from the 
publication of the Famity Heratp. Till the issue of that 
work, the high prices at which periodicals were sold 
denied to the people at large all access to the sources of 
information and amusement; and before the Musrcan 
HERALD appeared, the exorbitant sums demanded for 
engraved music amounted to a prohibition of its free 


-circulation among the middle classes. 


The love of music is increasing in England, and doubt- 
less will still increase if the public are provided with the 
means of acquiring the art, and are made acquainted 
with its most beautiful peasants. ** Music,”’ says 
Montesquieu, ‘‘is the on M one of the arts which does 
not corrupt the mind.’”’ But not only does music not 
corrupt the mind—it softens, refines, and exalts it; 
furnishing to the rich a pure and intellectual pursuit, 
and to the poor a relaxation from their labours. 


The reprint (which, through the abolition of the paper 
duty, we are enabled to issue at a lower price than has 
ever yet been practicable,) will, it is hoped, furnish that 
great and acknowledged want, a care edited selection 
of Secular Music, in every way suitable for Choral and 
Amateur Musical Societies, which are rapidly springing 
up all over the country. 


rently its object, namely, to help to provide a plentiful su of 
= and good music for the thousands who will on ? uy 
their luxuries in sixpennyworths or less quantities. It is to he 
had in penny parts. The type is bold, and the paper substantial. 
The contents are chiefly very familiar — songs, and duets, of 
the sort which are most in uest as fireside music, with a fair 
sprinkling of the better madrigals, and some pretty bits of 
Arne, Purcell, and Shield, which ought to be better known than 
they are to the present generation,” — READER, 


“A deserving little publication, well adapted to what is Diy oF 





SIR HENRY BISHOP’S GLEES 


Are in course of publication, together with the 





Standard Music of— 

Dr. Arne Dibdin Jackson Rossini 
Auber Ford Michael Kelly Rousseau 
Beethoven Gates Linley Shield 
Billington OrlandoGibbons Lock Spohr 
Byrd Gluck Mendelssohn Stevens 
Callcott Handel EarlMornington Travers 
Cary arrington Moz Webbe 
Dr. Cooke Haydn r Weber 
‘lL. Cooke Dr. Hayes Purcell wiltze 
Danby Hopkins Dr, Rogers Winter, 


LONDON : B. BLAKE, FAMILY HERALD OFFICE, 421, STRAND; 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


DAVID NUTT, 
No. 270, STRAND. 


LATIN.—By the Rey. H. C. ADAMS. 


LATIN EXERCISES, adapted to the Arrangement 
of the Eton and Edward VI. Latin Grammar, Second Thou- 
sand, 12mo., 2s. 6d., cloth. 

LATIN DELECTUS, similarly adapted, with a 
Lexicon and Notes. Eighth Thousand. 12mo., 2s, 6d., cloth. 


GREEK.—By the same Author. 
GREEK EXERCISES, adapted to the Arrangement 


of the Greek Delectus and the Rev. C. WorDSWORTH’S Gram- 
mar. Witha Lexicon, Second Thousand. 12mo.2s. 6d.,cloth. 

GREEK DELECTUS, similarly adapted, with a 
ge and Appendix, Eleventh Thonsand, 12mo, 3s, 6d, 
cloth. 





| THE FOUR GOSPELS IN GREEK; with Prolego- 


mena, Notes, and References, for the use of Schools and Col- 
leges. Crown 8vo, 9s., cloth. 
*.* The Parts may still be had separately—St. Matthew, 
Second Edition, 2s. 6d.; St. Mark, 1s. 6d.; St. Luke, 2s.; St. 
John, 2s,—Specimen Prospectuses on application, 


GERMAN. 
Just published, 12mo., neat cloth, 4s. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF GERMAN 


AUTHORS, a meging Book for the Junior Classes of Schools 
and Colleges. With Notes especially Etymological. By Dr. 
A. HEIMANN, Professor of German at the University College. 


A NEW SYSTEM FOR THE DECLENSION OF 
GERMAN NOUNS. By P. A.8.JANopD. 12mo., stiff cover, 1s. 


OLLENDORFF’S NEW AND EASY METHOD OF 
Learning the German Lang . Translated (unabridged) from 
the Original French Edition, by HENRY W.DULCKEN, 12mo., 
5s. 6d. cloth.—K&y¥ to Ditto, 12mo., 3s. 6d., cloth. 

TIARKS’ PRACTICAL GRAMMAR OF THE GER- 
MAN Language. Thirteenth Edition. 12mo., 6s. cloth. 


TIARKS’ PROGRESSIVE GERMAN READER. 
Tenth Edition. 12mo., 3s. 6d. cloth. 
TIARKS’ EXERCISES, adapted to the Rules of his 


German Grammar. Eleventh Edition, 12mo., 3s, cloth.—KEY 
to ditto, 12mo., 2s. 6d. cloth. 


FROEMBLINGS’ ELEMENTS OF THE GERMAN 
LANGUAGE. Price 1s. 6d. 


MATTHAY’S GERMAN GRAMMAR. 


2s. 6d., cloth, 


LESSING’S GERMAN FABLES, inProse and Verse 
with a Close English Translation and Notes. Adapted to the 
Cambridge Middle-Class Examinations, 12mo, 2s, 6d, cloth. 


TIARKS’ INTRODUCTORY GRAMMAR,’ with 
Reader and Exercises. Ninth Edition, 12mo., 3s. 6d., cloth. 


HEIMANN’S (Dr., Professor at the London Uni- 
versity) FIRST GERMAN READING BOOK. With Notes, 
12mo., 8s. 6d. cloth. 


HEIMANN’S FIFTY LESSONS ON THE ELE- 
MENTS OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE, Third Edition, 
revised, 12mo., 5s. 6d, cloth, 


HEIMANN’S MATERIALS FOR TRANSLATING 
ENGLISH INTO GERMAN. Second Edition, corrected and 
augmented. 12mo., 5s. 6d. cloth, 


’*S DECLENSION OF GERMAN SUB- 
STANTIVES, 12mo., 1s, sewed. 


ERMELER’S (C. F.,.) GERMAN READING BOOK. 
Adageed to the Use of Students by Dr. A, HEIMANN, 12mo. 
s.. cloth, 


THE MODERN LINGUIST; or, Conversations in 
English, French, and German, with Rules for Pronunciation, 
and copious Vocabulary. By Dr, BARTELS, Fourth Edition. 
Square 16mo., 3s. 6d., cloth. 

THE MODERN LINGUIST, in English and German 
(only). Fifth Edition. 18mo., 2s, 6d., cloth. 


GRAESER’S THESAURUS OF GERMAN POETRY, 
consisting of Four Hundred and Fifty Select Pieces by the 
most celebrated Authors, from the Classical Period to the 
Present Day. With Explanatory Notes, &c. Demy 8vo, pp. 
480, price 6s. 6d. cloth. 


BERNARD'S GERMAN EQUIVALENTS FOR 


Euglish Thoughts, 12mo,5s., cloth. 
FISCHEL’S GERMAN READING-BOOK, on an 


entirely new principle: a Story by FRANZz-HOFFMAN, literally 
translated, with copious Grammatical Notes, Explanation of 
Idioms, and an Elementary German Grammar, Third Edition, 
revised and enlarged, 5s, cloth, 


FRENCH. 


NEW FRENCH READING BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS, 
CONTES, EMILE SOUVESTRE. Edited, with 


Notes, Grammatical and Explanatory, and a short Biography 
of the Author, by AuGuUsTUS JEssoPp, M.A., Head-Master of 
King Edward VI, School, Norwich, Second Edition, revised, 


12mo., cloth, $s. 
“The Editor has performed his task weil, both his Biography 


and Notes being excellent.”—Atheneum., 

BIOGRAPHIES MILITAIRES: a French Book for 
Military Students, containing Sketches of the Lives of the fol- 
lowi Eminent Warriors: D esclin, Bayard, Turenne, 
Saxe, Moreau, Ney, Kleber. By T. KARCHER, French Master 
at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 12mo., cloth, 


rice $s. 6d. 
* “This will be found an excellent gift-book.’’—Atlas. 
THE METHUD OF FRENCH METHODS. A Prac- 
tical French Grammar. By C. BADOIS, 12mo., Is. 


A COMPLETE TREATISE OF FRENCH GRAM- 


MAR, illustrated by numerous Exercises. By O. C. ANGO- 
VILLE, French Master at Winchester College, Third Edition, 


12mo., 6s. 6d., roan. » 
SCHOPWINKEL’S ELEMENTARY FRENCH 


GRAMMAR, 8vo., $s. 6d., cloth, 
MANIER’S FRENCH READER. In Two Parts. 


32mo,, 2s, neat cloth. 


MANIER’S (A.) FRENCH PHRASE AND WORD 
BOOKS, after the Plan of the Abbe Bossut. 32mo., 1s. each, 
stiff wrappers 


BARTEL’S MODERN LINGUIST; or, i 
in English and French, Sixth Edition, Pocket size, 2s, cloth, 





12mo, 
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The Quarterly Review. 


No. CCXXVI., will be published NEXT TUESDAY, 
CONTENTS: 


I. RESOURCES OF INDIA. 
IL THE CONFEDERATE STRUGGLE—FORT SUMTER 


TO FREDERICKSBURG. 

IIL. HISTORY OF CYCLOP-EDIAS. 

IV. SALMON REARING, FISHING, AND PROTECTING 

V. BIBLICAL CRITICISM—COLENSO AND DAVIDSON 
VL. SENSATION NOVELS. 
VII. KINGLAKE’S HISTORY OF THE CRIMEA. 

VIIL. POLAND. 
Jouw Mvrriy, Albemarle Street. 





Price 6s. Quarterly. Annual Subscription prepaid 21s., post free. 
THE 


Home and Foreign Review, 


No. IV. APRIL, 1863. 
CONTENTS: 
. NAVAL DISCIPLINE AND EFFICIENCY. 
TENURE OF LAND IN IRELAND. 
FINANCES OF THE FRENCH EMPIRE. 


ot 


PARISH REGISTERS. 

LYELL ON THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN, 
. THE WALDENSIAN FORGERIES. 
MILNER AND HIS TIMES. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE, 

. CURRENT EVENTS. 


Wittrams and Noraatr, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20, South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 


SEPM SM PSY 


_ 





On Saturday, 25th April, will be published, 
THE FIRST NUMBER OF 


THE MIRROR, 
A Weekly Aewspaper and Review. 


THERE does not exist any weekly journal in which as much 
care is bestowed on the narration of news as on the expression 
of opinion; and, indeed, for educated readers there is, strictly 
spea ing, no such thing as a weekly newspaper. It is proposed 
in The Mirror to meet this deficiency by digesting thoroughly 
the news of each week, and presenting it in the fullest, clearest, 
and freshest manner. If the design worthily executed, the 
result should be a picture of the week, bearing the stamp of 
history. The details of the plan will be best understood from 
the mw ged itself: here it is enough to say that they will be 
carried out by the most able newswriters of the day, and in 
a mode hitherto unattempted, 

Not only will The Mirror thus fully set forth the story of the 
week, it will devote ample space to the review of politics, life, 
letters, art, and science. Its tone will be anime independent. 
To say that it will be Liberal, or that it will be Conservative, 
would, in the present sense of these words, convey little mean- 
ing. It willin polities, as in literature, avoid cant, crotchets, 
and cliques, and reflect the healthiest ——— of the time, For 
this department of the paper, also, not less than for that allotted 
to news, a most competent staff has been engaged, and readers 
may be assured that the criticism, whether of public affairs, of 
manners, or of books and works of art, will represent the views 
of some of the best living writers. 


THE MIRROR will be issued in a form convenient 
for binding ; and its price will be Sixpence. 


6, BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND. 





Published at Calcutta, on the lst and 15th of each Month, 


The Indian Mirror. 


The main object with which this paper was started, was 
to advocate reformation and improvement in Indian 
society, and to represent the feelings and opinions of the 
educated portion of the natives of India. The paper is 
extensively circulated in Bengal among the highly- 
educated native population, and is greatly esteemed, 
owing to its liberal and just views on political and social 
questions. The English public are solicited to become 
subscribers to this paper, in order that they may make 
themselves acquainted with the wants and requirements 
of India, as well as the feelings and ideas of the educated 
natives, which are generally misrepresented and some- 
times totally ignored by a class of Anglo-Indian writers. 
A paper like the MIRROR, conducted in English by 
educated natives of Bengal, cannot fail, therefore, to be 
interesting to that class of Englishmen at home who 
take an interest in India and watch the progress of its 
inhabitants, 

Subscribers’ Names and Advertisements received by 
Mr. James Mappexy, Oriental Publisher, 3, Leadenhall 
Street, London, 

Mr. Madden would also be happy to enter into arrange- 
ments with the Proprietors of English papers to effect an 
exchange of papers. 


JAMES MappeEn, 3, Leadenhall Street, London. 








Le Courrier de l’Industrie. 


. KINGLAKE ON THE CAUSES OF THE CRIMEAN WAR. 




















Sales by Auction. 


ORIGINAL DRAWINGS BY THE DISTINGUISHED ARTIST, 
JOSEPH NAsH, Es@Q., NEVER BEFORE EXHIBITED. 


Southgate and Barrett will 


Sell by Auction, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet Strest, on 

April 24th, at One o’clock, a very interesting Collection of Fifty 
Original Drawings, by JOSEPH NASH, ESQ. being the resuit 
of a professional ramble to someof the most picturesque CATHE- 
DRALS, CHURCHES, and CASTLES Of ENGLAND. Thesedrawi 
are full of historical and romantic incident, and are exquisi 
specimens of the genius of the artist. They acquire a double 
interest from the t of being fresh from the studio, and have 
never been seen, or before exhibited, either to private friends or 
the public. May be viewed Three days prior to Sale, and Cata- 
logues had at the Rooms, 





PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. THE VALUABLE CoL- 
LECTION OF MODERN ENGRAVINGS OF THE LATE J. T. WILL- 
MORE, Esq,, A.R.A., by order of the Executors, 


Southgate and Barrett will 


Sell by Auction, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet Street, during the month 


of May, THE ENTIRE COLLECTION OF CHOICE ENGRAVINGS of | ( , 
| would be glad to extend his connection. 


the late J. T. WILLMORE, Esq., A.R.A., the Celebrated En- 
raver of many of TURNER'S and LANDSEER’S finest produc- 
ions, including superb first proofs of many of the best worksof 
these distinguished masters, as well as others by the most 
celebrated engravers. Further particulars will shortly appear. 








The LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established in 1836,— Empowered by Special Acts of 
Parliament, 
Offices :—1, Dale Street, Liverpool; 20 and 21, Poultry, 
London. 

The ANNUAL REPORT for the past year shows the 
following results—to which the attention of the public is 
requested, as evidencing the progress and position of the 
Company. 

ACCUMULATED FUNDS ... ... £1,417,808 88, 4d. 


Annual Premiums in the Fire Department . £436,065 
Annual Premiums in the Life Department . £138,703 
Accumulated Life Reserve e ° ° - £841,540 


The liability of Proprietors is unlimited. 


SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London. 





OCK LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
15, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, 
LONDON, E.C. 
ESTABLISHED A.D, 1806, 





ACCUMULATED FUND £3,161,252 4 0 


“—- 





Copies of the ANNUAL REPORTS and BALANCE SHERTS, as 
well as of the PERIODICAL VALUATION ACCOUNTS, TABLES OF 
RATES, and every information, to be obtained on application to 


JOHN GODDARD, Actuary. 


(HLBRICAL, MEDICAL, arp GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
13, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, 8.W. 
USTABLISHED 1824, 








Financial results of the Society's operations, 


The Annual Income exceeds . ° ° ° £200,000 
The Assurance Fund safely invested is over £1,330,000 
New Annual Premiums for the last year £10,017 
Bonus added to Policies at the last Division £275,077 
Total Claims by death paid . ° ° - £1,731,779 








The following are among the distinctive features of the Society: 


Creptr Systew.—On Policies for the whole of life, one 
half of the Annual Premiums during the first five years 
may remain on credit, and may either continue as a debt 
on the Policy, or be paid off at any time. 

Low Rares or Premium ror Youne Lives, with early 
participation in Profits. 

Invatrp Lives may be assured at Premiums propor- 
tioned to the increased risk. 

Prompt Serrtement or Crarus.—Claims paid thirty 
days after proof of death. 

Tue Accounts AND Batancr Sweets are at all times 
open to the inspection of the Assured, or of persons pro- 


| posing to assure. 


Revver prs Manvuractures, Ateliers, Usines, Chantiers | 


de Construction, et Laboratoires. 


Compte-Rendu des | 


Publications Industrielles, des Expositions, des Cours, | 


et des Sociétés technologiques. Rédacteur en Chef, 
M. Victor MEUNIER. 

Publicité donnée au Progrés. Industrie, Agriculture, 
Mines, Economie Domestique, Travaux Publics, Voies et 
Moyens de Li otion, et de Correspondance. Justice 
rendu au Mérite. Histoire des Découvertes, Biographies 
des Hommes Utiles, Inventeurs, et Chefs d’Industrie. 


Prick, ror ENGLAND, 16s. per annum, post free. 
Bureacx: 30, Rue des Saints-Péres, a Paris. 


Books. Wanted to Purchase : 


Hassall’s British Freshwater Algew, 2 vols. 8vo.—Rymer 
Jones’s Aquarian Naturalist, 8vo.—Gosse’s British Sea- 
Anemones and res, 8vo0.—Gosse’s Manual of Ma- 
rine Zoology of the British Islands, 2 vols. 8vo.—Gosse’s 
Aquarium, or Wonders of the Deep, 2 vols. 8v0.—Lewes’s 
Sea-side Sketches, 8vo., and Lewes’s Sea-side Studies, 
8vo. Apply to Ompnazos, the Vivarium, 45, Essex 
Street, Strand, W.C. 





eee 


Tables of Rates and Forms of Proposal can be obtained 
from any of the Society’s Agents, or of 


GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary & Secretary, 


next, | 





ee 


RIVATE TUITION.—A GENTLEMAN, 


experienced in Tuition, Master at a Public School, some 

hours morning disengaged. He teaches Classics _— 

GERMAN, MPOSITION, ete. Distance no object. For Terms 

sp Be LECTURES, care of Messrs. Hatton and Son, 
, WiC. - 





SIC. — THE ART OF HARMONY 


and COMPOSITION SIMPLIFIED and TAUGHT in a 


new Style and through a new Method, by means of w 





13, St. James's Square, London, S.W. | 


The Reversionary Bonus at the Quinquennial Division 
in 1862 averaged 48 per Cent., and the Cash Bonus 28 per 
Cent., on the Premiums paid in the 5 years. 


The next Division of Profits will take place in January, | 
1867. 





AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
Instituted 1823, 


Invested Assets . ° ° ° . £5,000,000 
AnnualIncome . ° ° ° . 490,000 

For Prospectuses and Forms for effecting Assurances 
apply to the Actuary, at the Society’s Office, Fleet Street, 


London, E.C, 
WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, 
April, 1863, Actuary, 
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3 
Compose afew Lessons. Pu at 
their own residence, or at the Professor's . J H 
KREMER. from Paris, 15, St. Mark's Crescent, Clarendon Road, 
Notting Hill, W. 





LASSICAL AND MODERN MUSIC,— 


Madame JOSEPH KREMER, Pupil of Messrs. Henry and 
Jacques Herz, Philipot, and other Eminent Masters, from the 
Conservatoire de Musique of Paris, has the honour to announce 
that she is prepared to give LESSONS on the PIANOFORTE, 
Analy at No, 15, St. Mark's Crescent, Clarendon Road, Notting 

ill, W. 





O LADIES, COLLEGES and SCHOOLS. 


A married Lecturer and Professor of Modern Languages 
Terms moderate, 
Distance no object. For particulars ply to “ PROFESSOR,” 
University Tutorial Association, 9, Pall 1 East. 








— * 
PARIS : YOUNG LADIES’ EDUCA- 
TION. INSTITUTE FOR THE YOUNG.—Established at 


Paris-Passy, by Madame DUCHESNE, and directed hy Mesdames 
VERTEUTLand LEMAIRE, %, Ruedela Tour. Turs INsTITUTION, 
situated'in a most healthful neighbourhood, remote from the 
business quarter, presents all the advantages of salubrity and 
comfort, which render the ing schools extra muros so 
much in favour. It has a large shrubbery thickly planted with 
trees, an extensive garden, and commodious dormitories, and is 
in close proximity with the Bors DE BOULOGNE. The course 
of study is most complete, and includes the living languages, and 
the elegant arts. A physician is specially attached to the Insti- 
tute. 1e terms vary with the age of the pupils. 
A detailed Prospectus of the Establishment, and the studies 
ursued in it, will be sent, on application, to any address, 
ferences can be given to some of the best English families, 
whose children have been educated by Madame VERTEUIL, 





HITE and SOUND TEETH are indis- 

peneatio to personal attraction, and to_ health, and 

longevity, by the proper mastication of food. ROWLANDS’ 

ODONTO, or Pear! Dentifrice, imparts a pearl-like whiteness to 

the Teeth, eradicates tartar and ese of incipient decay, 

strengthens the gums, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the 
breath.—Price 2s, 9d. per box. Sold by chemistsand 

Ask for “ ROWLANDS' ODONTO.” 





OTHING IMPOSSIBLE.—The test 


and most useful inventionof the day, AGUA AMARELLA.— 
Messrs. JOHN GOSNELL & Co., Three King Court, Lombard 
Street, Perfumers to Her Majesty — | offer to the 
pase this truly marvellous fluid, which gradually restores the 
1uman hair to its pristine hue—no matter at what age. The 
Agua Amarelia has none of the properties of dyes; it, on the 
contrary, is beneficial to the system, and when the hair is once 
restored one application per month will keep it in *t colour, 
A single bottle will suffice, price one guinea; half bottles, 10s, 6d. 
Testimonials from artistes of the highest order and from indi- 
ee of undoubted respectability may be inspected on ap- 
plication. 





PRICE's PATENT CANDLE COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 

Pricr’s “NEW NicGut Lieuts,” burnt in glasses, without 
wanes, give a pure white light, and do not flicker, Price 6d, per 
yOX. 

PARAWAX S. 3, for lighting dinner-tables. These candles, con- 
— perfect in appearance and light, burning long, are not 
dear. 

“PRICE'S CANDLES, WHICH DO NOT DROP GREASE WHEN 
CARRIED,” sold in 1s. and 3s, boxes, used as bed-room candles, 
save carpets and dresses, 


BELMONT, Vauxhall, London, 8, 





r " . 

PAU-DE-V IE.—This Pure Pale Brandy, 

18s. per gallon, is peculiarly free from acidity, and very 
superior to recent importations of Cognac, In French _bot- 
tles, 38s. per doz.; or, in a case for the country, 30s. ean 
Carriage Paid.—No Agents, and to be obtained only of HENR 
BRE & Co., Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn, E.C., and 
30, Regent Street, Waterloo Place, 8.W., London. PricesCurrent 
free on application, 








OLOURED FLANNEL SHIRTS.—Prize 
Medal awarded to THRESHER and GLENNY for fine 
and superior FLANNEL SHIRTS, India tweed suits, and India 


gauze waistcoats, ; 
Lists of prices on mg mao to THRESHER and GLENNY, 
General Outfitters, next door to Somerset House, Strand. 





HE BEST TROUSERS FOR GENTLE- 


MEN TO WEAR are those made by Elstob, of 60, New 
Bond Street. They are neither so low in price as to necessitate 
their being carelessily put together, nor so dear as to gain 
only the wealthy as purchasers. “In media via tutissimus 
ibis.”” See Exhibition reports, Class 27, C. 


ELSTOB’S TROUSERS, TWENTY-ONE SHILLINGS 
PER PAIR. 


RIDING BELTS AND BREECHES, 


THE VIVARIUM, No. 4, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, 


QUARIUMS OF ALL FORMS, SIZES, 

AND MATERIALS: Marineand Fresh-water Animais and 

Plants, and every aa for the study of this living page of 
Natural History, at Moderate Prices. 











HANDELIERS FOR DINING-ROOM 


AND LIBRARY, Candelabra, Moderator Lamps, in Bronze 
Ormolu, China and Glass. Statuettes in Parian, Vases and 


other Ornaments, 
OSLER, 4, Oxford Street, W. 





SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


Wall Lights and Lustres, for Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 sauna, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 
Ornamental class, English wa eton. aitable for presents. 
» ry u . 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed, 


LONDON .—Showrooms, 45, Oxford Street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM.—Manufactory and Showrooms, Broad Street, 
Established 1807, 
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NEWGBWVT NOV E 


LL. 





Now Ready, post 8vo., 


SKIRMI 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “WHO BREAKS—PAYS,” ‘COUSIN STELLA,” &c. 


SHING. 





SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65, CORNHILL. 





NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, with Two Illustrations, Post 8vo., 


THE STORY OF ELIZABETH. 


(Reprinted from The Cornhill Magazine.) 
Sairn, Exrprr, & Co., 65, Cornhill. 





NEW NOVEL. 
Next Week, ready, Post 8vo., 
A SIMPLE WOMAN. 
By the Author of “ Nut-Brown Maids,” &c. 
Smiru, Expsr, & Co., 65, Cornhill. 





NEW NOVEL. 
On the 24th Inst., Post 8vo., 


A DARK NIGHT’S WORK. 


By MRS. GASKELL, : 
Author of “Sylvia’s Lovers,” &c. (Reprinted from Al/ the Year 
Round.) 


Sirn, Evver, & Co., 65, Cornhill. 





APTAIN MAYNE REID will commence 
an ORIGINAL ROMANCE of ENGLISH LIFE, 


ENTITLED 
THE WHITE GAUNTLET, 
In the MAY NUMBER of the NATIONAL MAGAZINE, price 1s. 
London: W. Tweeprr, 337, Strand. 





EUGENE SUE’S LAST NOVEL. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
AND TO BE HAD AT ALL CIRCULATING LIBRARIES, 


Three Volumes, post 8yo., price £1. 11s. 6d., 


THE RIVAL RACES; 





oR, 


THE SONS OF JOEL; | 
A LEGENDARY ROMANCE. 


BY 


EUGENE SUE. 


**The Rival Races’ is a book full of interest and 
spirit, original and new in a wonderful degree, and 
marked by a power of delineating the past which is the 
property of genius alone. It is a book in every way 
worth reading. It brings before us the scenes throug 
the medium of which the historian pictures to himself | 
his history. It fills the annals of ancient times with 
people such as we might fancy to have lived. It crowds 
into a small space the interest of all that the historian 
chooses to look on as most peculiar and eventful in the 
ages of which he writes. It evolves an ingenious but | 
fanciful hypothesis, conveyed through a series of brilliant | 
stirring sketches, and this exactly what many French- 
men think is the ideal aim of history. As a composition, 
too, it is full of merit. No writer could set himself a 
much more difficult task thanthat of having to awaken 
interest by a series of small plots, forming parts of a 
general scheme definite enough to give coherence. The 
task, however, has been successfully accomplished in 
‘The Rival Races.’ ’’—Saturday Review. 


TRUBNER & CO., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 





THIRD EDITION OF MRS. 





GASKELL’S NEW NOVEL. | 





In a few days, Three Volumes, post 8vo., 


SYLVIA’S 


By MRS. GASKELL, 


Author of “ Mary Barton,” “ North and South,” “ Life of Charlotte Bronté,” &c. 


LOVERS. 





SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65, CORNHILL. 





Just published, in feap. 8vo., pp. 332, price 8s. 6d., 


Philip of Konigsmarkt, and 
POEMS. By MarEsco PEarce, 
Basi, Montaeu Picxerine, 196, Piccadilly, W. 





Nearly ready, in Two Vols., crown 8vo., 


Six Months in the Federal 


STATES. By Epwarp Dicey, Author of ‘‘ Memoir of 
Cavour,”’ &c. 


Macmittan & Co., London and Cambridge. 





NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, in One Volume, crown 8vo., price 7s. 6d., 
equal to ordinary Three Volume editions, entitled, 


Joseph Anstey; or, the Patron 


AND THE PROTEGE : a Story of eect Experiences 
in Life from Youth upwards. By D. 8. Henry. 

“The success of mediocrity, both in public and in private life, 
affords a vaiuable lesson to the world—a lesson the more ex- 
tensively useful because the example is calculated to operate 
upon a far more enlarged scale than the feats of rare endow- 
ments,’’—Lord gham, 


London: Jonny Witson, 93, Great Russell Street. 








Now Ready, Second Edition, Corrected and Enlarged, 4to., Price 5s., 


OPPEN’S POSTAGE STAMP ALBUM, 


A 


Catalogue of British and Foreign Postage Stamps ; 





CONTAINING 


EVERY INFORMATION TO 


WITH 


A FULL ACCOUNT OF ALL THE 


The Album, price 3s. 6d., and the Catalogue, price 2s. 6d., can be had separately. 


GUIDE THE COLLECTOR; 


STAMPS OF EVERY COUNTRY. 





LONDON: B. BLAKE, 


421, STRAND, W.C. 
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| 


COMPLETION OF THOMAS HOOD’S WORKS. 


In Seven Handsome Volumes, crown 8vo0., price 2/. 28., cloth, 





Lately Published, illustrated with a Portrait of the Poet and 
Humonrist, Photographed by J. and C. WATKINS, from the 
Original Painting by Lzwis, 


A COMPLETE RE-ISSUE OF 


THE WORKS OF THOMAS HOOD. 


COMIC AND SERIOUS, IN PROSE AND VERSE. 
EDITED, WITH NOTES, BY H1s SON. , 
Containing all the writings of the Author of the ‘‘ SONG 
OF THE SHIRT” (‘ Hood’s Own,” First and Second 
Series, excepted) that can be discovered by the most 
careful research and inquiry. 





Also may be had, 


I. 
A SECOND SERIES OF HOOD’S OWN; 
oR, 
LAUGHTER FROM YEAR TO YEAR, 
Illustrated by Humorous Woodcuts. 8vo., 10s. 6d. cloth. 


II. 
THE FIRST SERIES OF HOOD’S OWN; 
oR, 
LAUGHTER FROM YEAR TO YEAR, 
Illustrated by 350 Woodcuts. 8yo., 10s, 6d., clot 





Ill, 


HOOD’S POEMS. 


Fifteenth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 7s., cloth. 


HOOD’S POEMS OF WIT AND HUMOUR. 


Eleventh Edition. Feap. 8vo. 6s., cloth, 


vy. 
HOOD’S WHIMS AND ODDITIES, 
IN PROSE AND VERSE. 
With 87 Original Designs. 
New Edition. Feap. 8vo. 5s., cloth. 


MEMORIALS OF THOMAS Hoop. 


Collated, Arranged, and Edited by his DAUGHTER; 
with a Preface and Notes by his SON. Illustrated with 
many Copies from his own Sketches, and of a MS. page 
of ‘‘ The Song of the Shirt.’”’ 


Two Volumes, post 8vo. 21s., cloth. 
London: Epwarp Moxon & Co., 44, Dover Street, W. 


WORKS by the POET LAUREATE. 
TENNYSON’S IDYLLS OF THE KING. 


A NEW EDITION. 


WITH A DEDICATION TO THE MEMORY OF THE 
PRINCE CONSORT. 


Price 7s., cloth, 


TENNYSON’S POEMS. 


FIFTEENTH EDITION. 
In One Volume, foolscap 8vo, price 9s., cloth. 


TENNYSON’S PRINCESS. A MEDLEY. 


Price 5s., cloth. 











ELEVENTH EpIrtrion. 


TENNYSON’S MAUD; 


AND OTHER POEMS, 
Firta Epition. Price 5s., cloth. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


THIRTEENTH Epition. Price 63., cloth, 


A WELCOME. Price Threepence. 


London: Epwarp Moxon & Co., 44, Dover Street, W. 




















Eleventh Edition (corrected to December, 1862). 


Dates and Facts relating to the History of Mankind, 
from the most authentic and recent records, especially 
interesting to the Historian, Members of the Learned Pro- 
Sessions, Literary Institutes, Merchants and General Readers. 





Lately published, in One handsome Library Volume, 
Beautifully printed in Legible Type, price 18s., cloth, 


A DICTIONARY OF DATES, 


RELATING TO ALL AGES AND NATIONS, 
FOR UNIVERSAL REFERENCE: 


Comprehending Remarkable Occurrences, Ancient and 
Modern, the Foundation, Laws and Government of 
Countries—their Progress in Civilization, Industry, Lite- 


| rature, Arts and Science—their Avhievements in Arms— 


and their Civil, Military and Relisious Institutions, and 
particularly of 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE, 
By JOSEPH HAYDN. 
ELEVENTH EDITION, Revised ani greatly Enlarged, 
By BENJAMIN VINCENT, 


Assistant-Secretary and Keeper of the Li>rary of the Royal 
7 Institution of Great Brita n. . 


sondon: Epwarp Moxon & Co., 44, Lover Street, W. 
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